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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
REV. J. K. HARRISON. 


1898-1894. 


I. Our Nationat Work. 

Beginning in 1826 with 169 mis- 
sionaries, in 15 States, and an outlay 
of less than $14,000, the Society now 
has under commission 2,010 mission- 
aries in 47 States and Territories, 
towards whose support it expended 
in the last fiscal year $701,441. 

Its missionaries have organized in 
all 6,100 churches—about 1,600 of 
them being Presbyterian, planted in 
the early years when that denomina- 
tion did its home missionary work 
through this Society. : 

Of the 5,140 Congregational church- 
es in the United States, reported in 
1893, 4,396, or more than five-sixth 
of the whole, were planted, and many 
more were fostered by the Society 
and its auxiliaries. Of these 2,839 
have reached self-support. 


To the churches under its care 


422,041 members have been added in 
these 68 years. 

The cash receipts into its treasury 
have been $16,006,504. There have 
also been received and distributed in 
clothing, family supplies, books, etc., 
$2,079,971; in all, $18,086,475. 

Through its three foreign depart- 
ments—Slavic, German, and Scandi- 
navian, each with its superintendent— 
the Society now secures the stated 
preaching of the gospel, and the or- 
ganization of churches among many 
thousands of foreigners, not, a few of 
whom might else live and die with- 
out these saving influences. 

The Woman’s Department, organ- 
ized in 1883, already comprises 41 
State “Unions.” These are drawing 
into hearty co-operation the women 
and children of the Congregational 
churches of the country, and are 
safely depended on for bringing more 
than $50,000 yearly into the treasury. 

The Home Missionary—a monthly 
magazine of which more than 30,000 
copies are issued——has been for sixty- 
six years the Society’s special organ 
of communication with its constitu- 
ents, keeping them constantly in- 
formed of the needs, progress and 
promise of the work. Subscription 
price, 60 cents per year. 

The Society also issues an annual 
report, annual sermon, annual papers 
ot the Secretaries, annual summary of 
results (in leaflet form), a home mis- 
sionary wall map, Sunday-school star 
chart, mite boxes for general use, 
“tent mite boxes” for the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Home Missionary Army, Sun- 
day-school concert exercises, collec- 
tion envelopes, and over one hundred 
and twenty leaflets. Specimen copies 
will be freely supplied to pastors, 
superintendents and others, for use 
in collecting funds for the treasury. 

A priced catalogue will be sent on 
request. 

WORK IN THE SIXTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 
April 1, 1893—March 31, 1894. 


Home missionaries employed... 2010 
States and Territories occupied. . 47 
In New England.............. 458 


Southern States........ 112 
Southwestern States.......... 118 
Western States and Territories. 981 
On the Pacific Coast........™.. 193 


Churches and stations regularly 
(Many others supplied at fre 
quent intervals. ) 


Years of labor performed ...... 1,437 
Preached in foreign languages. . 218 
New Sunday-schools organized. 274 
Sunday-schools under mission- 

Scholars in these Sunday-schools 164,050 
Missionaries reporting revivals. . 321 
Hopeful conversions reported... 10,798 
Added to the aided churches... 12,784 
Of which, on confession of faith 8, 508 
Churches organized..... ..... 119 
Churches reached self-support. . 36 
Houses of worship completed... 81 
Materially repaired........... 192 
Parsonages provided.......... 81 
Young men preparing for the 


II 
Amount received in 68th year.. $621,608 56 
Of which from contributions... $241,610 50 
Of which from legacies........ $158,699 11 


Of which from auxiliaries...... $221,298 95 
Received in clothing, family sup- 

Copies of the Home Missionary . 

360,600 
A monthly average of.......... 30,050 
Cash needed for current year’s 

work....... dps $750,000 


II. Our Strate Work. 


This whole paper aims to be a re- 
port of the work of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society in the past and pres- 
ent, as well as a prophecy for the 
future work in California. Not that 
this Society arrogates to itself the 


-eredit of all that has been done, 


or is doing, in Congregational church- 
es, but it has been its privilege to 
stand, as will be seen on the follow- 
ing page, at the sources of many of 
the good influences that have flowed 
through the State, directing the tiny 
Streams until large enough to seek 
and keep channels of their own. How- 
ever great our enthusiasm as we face 
the future, we must, néver forget the 
débt California’ owes to its pioneer 


>| by Christian people. 


missionaries. There are some names 
that should be household words 
among us. 
** It there be a crime 
Of deeper dye than all the guilty 
Train of human vices, 
_ *Tis ingratitude.” 

But notwithstanding all that has 
been done, the problem before us re- 
quires large figures to represent it. 

(1.) The task given. ) 

The work of the. Home Missionary 
Society is to carry the gospel into 
destitute regions, and to aid in fields 
temporarily needy. It seeks to have 
a gospel song in every home, and a 
prayer under every roof. | 

To understand the magnitude of 
this work in California, one must 
take into consideration the area 
covered. Do not be alarmed. I shall 
not make comparisons or estimates as 
to how many Rhode Islands or Con- 
necticuts we could swallow. The as- 
sertion, however, may be. ventured 
that not more than one person. in 
twenty-five has any adequate concep- 
tion of the great stretches of valley, 
hill, and mountain, in California— 
second only to Texas in area. It is 
easier to evangelize a small region 
than a large one. 

But area does not accent the 
necessity of missionary activity 
more than does our isolation. 
Between us who live on the Pacific 
Slope and the vast majority of our 
fellow countrymen, there are dry, 
trackless regions of plain and moun- 
tain that for generations, at least, 
will be but sparsely peopled. Rail- 
road and telegraph communications 
have, indeed, greatly shortened time 
distances, yet we are, and are to be, a 
people by ourselves. Visitors from 
the East have it as their constant 
word: “How different things are!” 


With the great ocean on one side, 
and wide, unpopulated regions on the 
other, California’s growth in that 
which shall be highest and best must 
be from within—endogenous rather 
than exogenous. | 

Just now California, with the other 
Coast States, faces a future with much 
of undefined expectation in it. We 
look out upon four-fifths of the 
heathen world. Whatever may be the 
issue of arms between China and 
Japan, neither will be the same here- 
after. 

That there is to be a great awaken- 
ing, is the prediction of many 
thoughtful men. Commercial Cali- 
fornia has already expressed hope of 
gain thereby. There is a measureless 
need that California commerce be 
touched by the Spirit of Christ before 
heathendom comes into closer con- 
tact with America. When God calls 
heathen China to waken, his church- 
es should not be asleep. Area, isola- 
tion, opportunity—each adds _ its 
figures to the problem of evangeliz- 
ing our loved State. 


The chief thing in a State is the 
character of the people, and a truly 
religious character can be obtained 
only by obedience to God's laws. 
Men instinctively look to the church 
for instruction in these laws. 
But there are large districts in Cali- 
fornia without any adequate religious 


opportunities. Of the thirt ew 
Congregational chure ized 
the lonary So- 
ciety this las welve were in 
communities where there was no 
church Twetty-five new 
churches could be organized in the 
next six months in destitute localities. 
In sixteen counties we have no Con- 
gregational church. We need to do 
a great deal more in San Francisco. 
There is not a problem in connection 
with missionary work in New York 
or Chicago which does not also pre- 
sent itself in San Francisco. Here, too, 
are large foreign populations, and 


“The vest, 


truly, is great.” 


r Congregational map. It might 
well to indicate with red ink the 


Beginning at the north. Put ina 
new church at Hornbrook, a little 
above Yreka. To the right of Horn- 
brook put Big Spring. These are both 
in Rev. E. Hoskins’ field. Put two 
bars in the circle of Little Shasta to 
show that this valiant church has as- 
sumed self-support, besides sending 
its pastor inte all the surrounding 
country. 

Over in Modoc couwty, where Rev. 
L. Wallace is the only minister: in. an 
area of 3,000 square miles, place.a 
new church at Likely, near Alturas. 


lan’s parish; place McConnaugby. | 


almost nothing being done for them 


Between... Etna Callahans,; in 


meeting-house is being built in both 
Callahans and McConnaughy. In 
Humboldt county two new churches 


county a church organization has 
been effected at Weaverville, and 
Christian Endeavor Societies at Lewis- 
ton, Juuction City, and Hayfork; in 
the last two we hope soon to have 
churches. Rev. E. R. Galloway is the 
only Protestant clergyman in Trinity 
county. In Butte county, the church 
in Wyandotte has been recognized 
by council, and a new church organiz- 
ed in Cherokee; also: one in Guinda, 
Yolo county; in Glen Ellen, Sonoma 
county; Loomis, Placer county; 
Dougherty Station and Decoto, Ala- 
meda county, and Seventh-avenue, 
San Frantisco—a record of thirteen 
new churches since our last General 


Association. Besides these, many 
more new preaching stations have 
been established, some of which will 


developAnto churches. 

In Butte county, under the vigor- 
ous hand of our General Missionary, 
Rev. A. S. Parsons, preaching points 
have been opened. at Center House, 
Pentz, Magalia, Dogtown, and Con- 
cow, in addition to the two new 
churches at Wyandotte and Cherokee. 

(6) There has been no better year 
in the last decade for spiritual growth. 
Every month has seen at least one 
evangelist in the field; part of the 
time two or more. Rev. F. L. Smith 
was with us for six months and held 
revival meetings in Weaverville, Tip- 
ton, Byron, Grass Valley, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Petaluma, Oroville, 
Palermo and Cottonwood. 

The work of the Sunday School 
Superintendent, Rev. L. L. Wirt, with 
his assistants, Brother Cooke and 
Miss Scott, has been of the largest 


missionary churches. 

Rev. H. H. Cole of Olivet Church, 
San Francisco, and his efficient wife, 
kindly gave seven weeks of evangelis- 
tic work in Siskiyou county to the large 


missionary churches. 

Rev. Frank Forbes also did splen- 
did work in Ocean View, San Fran- 
cisco and other points. 

There have been few of our home 
missionary churches that have not 
had revivals. 

(c) Sixty-three missionaries have 
been under commission during the 
whole or part of the year in connection 
with eighty-eight churches and about 
fifty stations. Thirteen new church- 
(es have been organized. The breth- 
ren are reluctant to give statistics in 
regard to the number of conversions; 
but more than 250 have been re- 
ported. 

Atthe close of the missionary year last 
March, the Superintendent was able 
to report that nota single missionary 
church had been a Sunday without 
a pastor or a supply—a record that 
Dr. Clark says is not found in any 
other State. | 

Our district was also the only on 
that raised its full pledge for home 
missions. 

The fact that we have held our own 
and even extended our work is par- 
ticularly gratifying when we remem- 
ber that our appropriation has been 
largely reduced. Last year we had 
$16,200 for our work; this year but 
$13,770. Some of this “cutting off”. 
has been made up by the churches, 
so that the missionaries have not bad 
to bear it all. But they have borve 
an undue share. 


(3) The forward look. 

We are just beginning. I but 
voice the wisdon of our best men, 
that the next decade means more to 
us than any one of those gone before. 
That is not saying a word against the 
faithful work of the past. But reli- 
gious fields are like other fields: the 
“first work is to clear the land of rocks 
and stumps and then to fence. The 
important work towards which all 
other toil looks is the sowing and 
reaping. We have come to that 
time. Communities that for years 


-|bave remained closed against the 


gospel are now asking for it. 

What Secretary Kincaid says of 
the whole country is particularly 
true of California—“That field is pre- 


| cariously held that is held only by 


pickets. When the skirmish line has 
been driven in, it means that the 
hard fighting is about to commence.” 
The time is ripe for an advance all 
along the line. Instead of an ap- 
propriation of less than $14,000, we 
need $25,000. Not a dollar of it will 
be wasted. The fields are ready. 
Men are waiting forthe word. What 
shall it be? “Forward, march!” 
“Halt!” 


We are not strong by our power ta 
eneirate, but by our, relatedness. 
e world is enlarged for us, not -by 
pew, objects, but. by finding, more 


aL 
have.— 


T 
>>... 


will soon be organized. In Trinity 


value in the spiritual growth of our 


upbuilding and strengthening of ae 


AMERICA AS THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. 
BY PROF. F. H. FOSTER. 


It is an old and favorite designa- 
tion among the Chinese, of their na- 
tive country, that it is the “middle 
kingdom.” What the significance of 
the phrase may be, I do not ‘know, 
but it is at least probable that it ex- 
presses a fact as to the position of 
China; that to the ancient world of 
the Orient it stood in the place of the 
great center to which: all the cur- 
rents of trade set, and from which 
literature and general enlightenment 
flowed. 

With this general meaning of the 
title, it may, I think, be properly ap- 
plied to our own country in several 
respects. 


1. America is. geographically the | 


middle kingdom. It lies between 
Europe and Asia, between the old 
center of our civilization and that 
outer world with which‘it is to came 
more and more in contact. It-is said 
that with the building of the. Nica- 
raugua Canal the money market of 
the world will from London to 
New York. England holds it now 
because she has been up to the pres- 
ent time the middle kingdom, as was 
Rome at a still earlier date, and 
Judea still earlier. But America will 
have it because she now occupies the 
position in the center of the avenues 
of commerce. 

2. Then, again, America is the 
middle kingdom in respect to the 
development of freedom. The begin- 
ning of our institutions fell at the 
dividing line between the old, the 
absolute monarchy, and the new, 
the Democratic Republic, as the gen- 
eral form of human government. 
When the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed, all the European 
continent was under various despotic 
governments, and in England the 
royal power was much greater than 
it has now come to be. But when 
American liberty had been secured, 
the French revolution soon followed, 
and in successive waves of progress, 
representative government has ad- 
vanced in every European state, ex- 
cept as yet Russia. And now, out of 
these two particulars comes a very 
imp ortant third. 

3. America is the middle kingdom 
as having the greatest opportunity 
of any nation to labor for the re- 
demption of the world-to Christ. 
The geographical position gives her 
this, since it places her in the center 
of all the curreuts of commerce upon 
which the gospel is to be borne to 
the knowledge of all men. Her his- 
torical position gives her this; since 
it has given her a kind of pioneer 
position and reputation among the 
nations of the earth. She has been 
the first to make the Church totally 
free of the State, and thus the first 
to give it the opportunity fully to 
develop itself, according to its own 


-internal laws and forces, in every di- 


rection, without hindrance from with- 
out. Thus, if the force of missionary 
activity is in her, it can be suffered 
to go forth. She is known as the 
land of liberty, as the friend of every 
oppressed people seeking to become 
free, and her good will to others 
has made her agency the most valu- 
able in carrying the gospel to peo- 
ples naturally suspicious of every 
approach from without. Her freedom 
has given her an unparalleled prog- 
ress in material wealth, so that she 
has the means, as no other nation 
has, to send the gospel to the ends of 
the earth. She is the most hopeful 
agency to which the Church can now 
look for the performance of the great 
missionary work. 

Let us, then, push forward the 
work at home, that we may be more 
ready to avail ourselves of these ad- 
vantages for the conversion of the 
world. Let us take as our watch- 
word, America for the world, and all for 
Christ. 

And what an inspiration there is 
in this thought! The work for 
Christ in every remotest hamlet in 
our land is, at the same time that it 
concerns the immortal souls which it 
immediately touches, a work for the 
whole world. There is no small 
work, no isolated work, any longer! 
Out of this mountain community are 
to be sent forth, man and a woman, 
and by and by other men and wom- 
en, in a series of who knows what 
length, who shall preach the gospel 
of the kingdom to India, or Japan, or 
Madagascar. Here in these children, 
so little promising to the dull eye of 
sense, are the future, students in 
Christian colleges: and , seminaries, 
who are to bless the communities in 


which they thus tarry for a time, and 


to uplift them into a world-wide con- 
secration when. they .themaclvea de- 


part for distant..and. heroic,.service. | 


And they.are.to, be better servants,, if 
they understand, their. position and 
drink to the full of their ‘privileges, 


because they. have been nurtured in 
the true middle kingdom of modern 
days, and more useful in bringing in 
that ultimate mountain of the Lord 
unto which. all nations shall flow, 
the ultimate middle kingdom, the 
kingdom of Christ. 


Laborare Est Orare. 


How infinite and sweet, Thou everywhere 
And all abounding Love, thy service is ! 
Thou liest an ocean round my world of care, 
My petty every day; and fresh and fair 
Pour thy strong tides through all my crevices 
Until the silence ripples into prayer, 


That thy full glory may abound, increase, 
And so thy likeness shall be formed in me, 

I pray; the answer is not rest or peace, 

But charges, duties, wants, anxieties, 


Till there seems room for everything but thee, 
And never time for anything but these, 


And I should fear, but lo! amid the press, 
The whirl, and hum, and pressure of my day, 

I hear thy garments sweep, thy seamless dress, 

And close beside my work and weariness 
Discern thy gracious form, not far away, 

But very near, O Lord, to help and bless. 


The busy fingers fly, the eyes may see 
Only the glancing needle which they hold;.- 
But all my life is blossoming inwardly, a 
And every breath is like a litany, | 
While through each labor, like a thread of 


HOME MISSIONS FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF A FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONARY. 


BY REV. A. H. SMITH, PANG CHUANG, CHINA. 


It is a remarkable fact that the 
foreign missionary fields are much 
better distributed among the differ- 
ent denominations who work them 
than are the home fields. Indeed, in 
the latter there is often no distribution 
at all, but the same kind, and often 
the same degree, of open competition 
as prevails in our current methods of 
doing business. Next to this we may 
mention, as the strongest impression, 
the pressing urgency of home missions. 
Those whose lives are spent where 
the opposition to the kingdom of 
God is at its maximum naturally con- 
sider places of this sort as the hard- 
est to hold, and the most important 
to be held. Whatever principal gain 
is to be made is likely to be made 
there. The whole history of the 
American republic has been one con- 
tinued “crisis” for home missions; but 
we cannot think that the present 
exigency is a whit less critical than 
any which has gone before. A third 
impression requires for its develop- 
mént considerable time, and presup- 
poses some acquaintance with a class 
of facts which it is more or less easy 
not to keep in sight. 

Before going abroad, I was under 
commission by the Home Missionary 
Society, and upon my return was 
commissioned by them again. I al- 
ways read the Home Missionary, and 
always find in it fresh and cogent 
iilustrations of the marvelous results 
of home missions, The history of this 
country cannot be adequately written 
without taking account of the fruit 
of home missionary labor all the way 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf. And be- 
cause of the strength of the three 
impressions already specified, there is 
& fourth which is yet stronger; viz., 
amazement at the indifference with 
which a large part even of our in- 
telligent Congregational churches re- 
gard the home missions of their own 
faith and order. There are multitudes 
of those rightly called “nominal 
Christians” who have apparently no 
notion of the nature of the Congre- 
gational Missionary Society, the 
American Missionary Association, or 
the Church Building Society, all of 
which are only spokes in the same 
great wheel. There is no more com- 
petition between home missions and 
foreign missions than there is between 
the right side of the body and the 
left side. Any man who persistently 
uses only one, letting the other drag 
along as it may, is discovered by that 
fact, though he may not be himself 
aware of it, to be the victim of that 
form of paralysis known as hemi- 
plegia. The diagnosis of this condi- 
tion is of the most alarming descrip- 
tion. Our Saviour spoke severely of 
those who in his day failed to dis- 
cern the signs of the times. There 
are such men in every age, but it is 
not wise to imitate them. The great- 
est need of the Church to-day is open- 
hearted, sympathetic Christians, with 
the developed power of binocular 
vision, full of the Spirit of God, ready 
to perceive, to believe, and to act. 


If thou considerest the dignity of 
the giver, no gift will seem to thee 
little or worthless; for that is not 


emall.which comes as 4 gift from. the 


most high God.— Thomas a Kempis. - 
‘Make no great.account who is for 
thee or agsinat thee, but let it. be thy 


| chill and dis 


upiness.and thy care that God. may. 


| MISSION WORK FOR SEAMEN IN CAL- 


IFORNIA. 


‘The first work for seamen here, so 
far as I am informed, was done by 
the Rev. William Taylor (now Bishop 
of Africa), who, in 1853, or about that 
time, began to preach to them on the 
wharves and sometimes on ships. 
During the next year he caused to be 
erected for them on Mission street, 
between First and Second streets, a 
church building, which he called the 
“Seamen’s Bethel.” He organized a 
church, also, which did more or less 
work among seamen until some time 
in the sixties, when it was disbanded. 

The next earnest effort was made 
by George E.: Davis, a converted 
sailor, a rough but zealous Christian 
who loved Christ and sailors; ‘and 
while he preached ‘to these, worked 
bard in gathering from merchants 
and others funds and material for the 
erection of a small but comfortable 
church building on Olark street, 


near Drumm: There he préached 


for a time; but becoming discouraged, 
the work ceased. : 

In 1858 the present Chaplain came 
from the Isthmus of Panama, where 
for several years he had labored, and 
began work for sailors in the build- 
ing erected by Davis. In the same 
year he organized the Mariners’ 
church, with six members, himself 
and wife included, which number has 
since grown to 546 in all. 

They soon came to need a better 
place of worship, and God sent s fire 
to drive them out from the old. In 
1860 the Chaplain succeeded in or- 
ganizing “The San Francisco Port 
Society,” whose mission was to aid 
the American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety in sustaining the Mariners’ 
church. Their first great work was 
to build a good house of worship for 
seamen. This cost years of toil; but 
in 1866 the present commodious 
church was dedicated to the worship 
of God and the salvation of seamen. 
It was loaded down with six thousand 
dollars of debt, which greatly ham- 
pered the work; but all of this has 
since been paid. 

I may not take space to tell all 
about our work since this grand re- 
starting, but will only say that it has 
been growing, growing, growing, 
year by year, till more than four 
thousand souls have professed to ac- 
cept Christ as their. Saviour, and our 
workers have gone out to the ends of 
the earth proclaiming the salvation 
of God; and a great number of sail- 
ors have been led to Christ by their 
means. The work of our church is 
to-day, on all seas, coasts and navi- 
gable rivers, a great and good work 
for Christ and souls. 


THE SAILORS HOME. 


In 1856 the Ladies’ Seamen’s 
Friend Society was organized by a 
band of philanthropic .women, who 
have ever since maintained a good 
boarding-house for seamen, in spite 
of opposition and obloquy from in- 
terested parties. Theit rules provide 
for a chaplain and regular religious 
services, which have been generally 
maintained. They have gathered 
and bestowed many thousands of 
dollars in aid to sailors in distress, 
shipwrecked or otherwise, and in 
burying the dead. In 1875 the 
United States Government gave to 
this city in trust the old Marine Hos- 
pital building on Rincoln Point, 
which building has ever since been 
occupied by this Society as a Sailors’ 
Home. 

THE SEAMEN'S INSTITUTE. 

In 1893 the Rev. James Fell was 
sent here by friends of seamen in 
Liverpool, to establish a work like 
that maintained in various British 
ports, under the name of Seamen’s 
Institute. Its aim is to rescue sea- 
men from the dreadful social influ- 
ences of commercial cities by pro- 
viding them with means of amuse- 
ment and social enjoyment. 

Mainly by. British capital, well- 
fitted rooms have been provided at 
33 Steuart street, where, with {bill- 
iards, cards, draughts, dominos, con- 
certs and festivities, the hardy and 
hard-worked sons of the deep are 
entertained; and the large numbers 
that frequent the place show their 
appreciation of the efforts made for — 
them. Regular and well-attended re- 
ligious services are held, according 
to the ritual of the Church of. Eng- 
land. Tho Institute onght to doa 
great deal of good. J. Rows. 


‘Tis cheap and easy to destroy- 
There is not a joyful boy or. an. inno- 
cent girl buoyant with fine purposes 
of duty, in all. the street, full of 
eager and nosy. faces, but a cynic oc 
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| Is woven the sweet consciousness of thee. 
| — Susan Coolidge. 
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4 (2.) The work done. 
Not the wopk done by all the 
churches, buffimply that by the Con- 
gregatio ome Missionary Society 
3 (a) Néw churches. 
Last year we suggested that some 
hgfges would need to be made in } | 
new churches. = | 
ey he 
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SKETCHES FROM THE EARLY | A. Baker and D. McClure. In ‘1855 | thy, The leaders of the rebellion | Francisco. He remained in that| the decade. The business depression | nearly met and mastered by its-spir- 
itual progress. There is surely abun- 
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bo | 
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ay it added Revs. L. Hamilton and J. J. | cherished ardent :ho and made | charge, doing’a most useful work, for| which was so géneral in 1873 was 
4 | a 5 Ph ale dol Powell, M. Kellogg and W. Frear, | strenuous efforts to bring the Golden | some fifteen years, until laid aside by | followed by a wild era of speculation | dant promise that the land of the 
fo) ‘4 followed in 1858 by J. Rowell, and in | State over to their side, and range it | failing health. in mining and other st0eks, produc-| palm and the orange is to rival, if 
ye | , 1859 by E. G. Beckwith and A. A.|as one of the Confederacy. Alfsin| Without going into statistiog, it | ing a feverish excitement that recall- | not surpass, the land of the pine and 
n 1846—1860. Patten, these, however, not under] vain. Forin no part of the Union | may.besaid, in general, that during |ed the pioneer days. The voice of | theappleinall that is robust and virile 
| M ARREN, D.D commission of the Society. Thé year \was there a more ‘pronounced loyalty | this decade there was an increase in | religion was not silentconcerning the | in Christian development, and this in 
. BY REV. JAMES H. W » D.D. 1859 thus closed with @ roll of 37 |Ro the Government and the fidg than | church aid Supday-school meniber- | true riches, and to it many gave heed; | the face of many anticipations to the 
ministers and 24 churches. Twenty fin California. In all that bitter | ship, in the number of churches of | yet in 1875, the very year of the de-| contrary for all semi-tropic regions. 


The year 1846 may be termed the 
New Era year of California. Hardly 
dry was the ink of the treaty of 
Guadelupe de Hidalgo that ceded 


2. Daring this period, also, there 
has been quite an extension of 
churches throughout hitherto neg- 
lected districts. This was rendered 


cade that records the largest number 
of additions to our churches upon con- 
fession of faith, Tue Paciric editorial- 
ly said: “The masses are drifting 


our~order,..and in the amount of 
money contributions for church and 
missionary purposes, quite in propor- 
tion to, if not exceeding, the in- 


of these ministers had been sent to | struggle the churches founded under 
California by the Society; four others } home missionary agents were abso- 
had been commissioned after arrival; |lutely united. So far.as their influ- 
ence extend 


California to the United States before 
the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety was busy planning how to enter 
and occupy the new territory. As 


first decade took up into. their life 


and of the churches all but three 
were the product of their labors. . 
These men and churches of the 


the establishment of the first relig- 


ed—and it went far—the 
communities could be relied upon. 
The General Association, at every 
one of its meetings from 1861 on- 
ward, by the strongest resolutions, 


crease of population. Relatively, too, 
we did not fall behind any of the 
Protestant denominations. 

The third great event of this de- 


away from the churches.” 

5. In January of 1870 there was a 
liberal Sunday law on the statute books 
of the State. A month later the section 


possible in many cases by the growth 
of population, it having been found 
exceedingly difficult to organize and 
sustain churches where the popula- 


early as September, 1848, the Society 
issued its first commission for estab- 
lishing missions among the “numer- 
Le ous emigrant settlements in the in- 

a | terior valleys, around the bay of San 
ti Francisco, and north of it io the So- 
noma district, and along the Sacra- 
mento for one hundred to two hun- 


tion is sparse and scattered. We 
might take a little nook as illustrative 
of other growths in Central Califor- 
nia. Between the summit of the 
Santa Cruz mountains and Monterey 
bay and the Pacific ocean in Santa 
Cruz county, there is a foothill and 
mountain region of, say, 1,000 square 


forbidding the opening of theaters on 
Sunday was repealed, a Christian 
governor, contrary to expectation, 
suffering the bill to become a law 
without his signature. This begin- 
ning of “retreat” on the relation of 
the Sabbath to the people ended, 
later, in effacing the Sunday law it- 


cade, viz., the opening of the trans- 
continental railroad, marked its clos- 
ing days. It was in the summer of 
1869 that the last spike was driven, 
and Oalifornia was brought fully 
into touch with the commonwealth 
beyond the Rocky mountains. -Thus 


affirmed the devotion of our churches 
to the cause of the Union. Those 
resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed in every instance. And when a 
call for troops was made, eight regi- 
ments were quickly recruited and 
put into the field. The Adjutant- 


ious journal on the coast, fittingly 
named Tse Paciric. This, in 1851, 
was a venture of faith, an evidence 
of things not. seen, and the substance 
of things hoped for. The projectors 
knew not from week to week where 
the funds to pay the printer would 


possibly, on either side, Protestant 
churches were formed at Ocean View, 
Ben Lomond, Boulder Creek, Felton, 


tinued aggressive, became more po- 
tential in politics, and no Jess sub- 
versive of the welfare of individuals 


| dred miles.” There was no “gold|come from. With surpassing cour- | General of the army said to the writ- | was prepared a highway along which 
bi aH fever” in the account. The decision | »ge, Mr. Douglas assumed its financial | er that he doubted if their equal for | the second great immigration poured | self from the statute book. miles. In the decade now under 
ee ay bad been reached, and its mission- | backing, following this bya personal | average intelligence and charactor | into the Golden State, and the events 6. The vice of intemperance con-| consideration, with a little leeway, 


of the succeeding period were ush- 
ered in. 


had been anywhere else got together. 
They were composed largely of the 
same elements as the magnificent 


canvass throughout the State. A re- 
ligious paper, at eight dollars a year, 
was not a popular want in the early 


aries were on their way long before 
| any rumors of Marshall’s discovery 
| had reached the Atlantic seaboard. 


1870—1880. 


This, we believe, is the first move- 
ment that was made by any of our 
Protestant Boards for Christian work 
in California. 

Rev. S. H. Willey and Rev. J. W. 
Douglas, commissioned by the So- 
ciety, arrived in February, 1849, find- 
ing here the Rev. T. D. Hunt, who 
had come from Honolulu some months 
before them. To him belongs the 
honor of being the first Protestant 
minister who came to California with 
the intention of engaging wholly in 


days. The investment paid no coin 
dividends. The churches, however, 
paid assessments for its support from 
year to year. No call was more 
promptly met than that to keep 
Tue Paciric out of debt. But for 
this the paper would have died an 
early death, instead of living to this, 
its 45th year, doing noble service for 
the land, the churches, and every 
good cause. 

Education, in its primary and high- 
er branches, these pioneers did not 


contingent from Iowa, Minnesota and 
other Northwestern States. And their 
patriotism was fed from similar foun- 
tains. It was notin all cases—per- 
haps not in most—distinctively re- 
ligious, but there was in them an in- 
herited love of liberty and country; 
and in the churches, which followed 
them in their western wanderings, 
patriotism found congenial soil for 
growth. It may, indeed, be’ affirmed 
that during all those years of strug- 
gle, the National Government had no 


BY REY. H. E. JEWETT. 


This decade reveals a slight re- 
action in the influence of Christianity 
as expressed in public affairs, but a 
gratifying development of personal 
and organized religious activity. 

So marked was this reaction that, 
in 1870, one of the leading pastors of 
the State affirmed: “Christianity is on 
the retreat, going out of the political 
fabric. We are not speaking of its in- 


and families during these years, not- 
withstanding efforts for local option, 
and the united action of Christian 


women, who first wore the blue rib- 


bon in 1879. The malign influence 
of the liquor habit seemed in a fair 
way to be in a measure checked, as 
the result of the passage of a local 
option law, but a decision of the 
Supreme Court cast down the hopes 
of Christian people. 

These six specifications, to which 
others might be added, seem to in- 


Corralitos and the Summit, with 
churches in process of formation at 
Scotts Valley and Thibris Mill. And 
so that mountain slope is to be plant- 
ed throughout at every available 
point with centers of Christian light 
and instruction. That which is true 
of the Santa Cruz mountains may be 
asserted with more or less modifica- 
tion for all of northern California be- 
tween 1880 and 1890. 

3. This has been a period of great 
religioys gatherings and revivals. 


dicate au ebb tide during this decade 
in the relation of Christianity to the 
State and the masses. But, granting/ 
that the tide ebbed, our Mayflo 

did/not drift with the tide. “The 
polity of freedom, of progress, of 
bfotherhood, and of the Spirit” ad- 
nced even upon unfriendly waves. 
he membership of our churches in- 
reased from twenty-three hundred 
n 1870, to a few less than forty-six 


g somewhat generally, we 


fluence as areligion in the community, 
but of its connection with the State.” 
This startling statement was called 
out by a condition of public senti- 
ment that found expression through 
the legislature in bills, some of which 
became laws, while’ otbers failed of 
passage. From the first, the spirit 
of the founders of Plymouth colony 
had been influential in shaping public 
sentiment and securing good laws 


more active and enthusiastic support- 
ers than the pastors and members of 
churches organized and maintained 
by the American, Home Missionary 
Society; none whose influence was 
more positive and efficient in holding 
their communities steadily to. the 
Union, and to all the great principles 
represented therein. In this work, 
at the beginning and for a consider- 
able length of time, the Congrega- 


forget. The schools of Mr. Willey 
in Monterey, and Mr. Douglas in San 
Jose, in 49, together with the school 
taught by Thomas Douglas (after- 
wards deacon of the First Congrega- 
jes church) as early as April, 1848, 


the work of the ministry; and from 
him the new missionaries received a 
cordial welcome. 

Mr. Willey began his labors in 
Monterey, at that time the capital of 
the territory. Mr. Douglas went to 
" San Jose, which became the first cap- 
| i ital of the new State. 

4 | In addition to his specific mission- 
ary work, Mr. Willey opened the sec- 


gns, and those under the leader- 
ip of Sam Jones and B. Fay Mills, 
into thisepoch. The largest buildings 
throughout the State were taxed to 
hold the crowds, and, in a number 
of cases, special buildings were erect- 
ed for the purpose. .And it may be 
said, in general, that there was a 
notable advance in the number and 


in San Francisco, were the first three 
n California. In the Home Missionary 
church of Nevada City—a mining 
town—in the spring of 1853, the col- 
lege dreams, already referred to, be- 


ond English school in the State, col- 
lected the first public library on the 
coast, officiated as chaplain of the 
Constitutional Convention, and was 
appointed chaplain of the military 
post, then the headquarters of the 
department. 
In the fall of ’°49 he persuaded the 
“young pastor of Sacramento, Rev. 
Joseph A. Benton, at that time brok- 
en down in health and strength, to 
visit him at Monterey. At once these 
twovwyoung men talked of churches, 
the sibility of beginning acad- 
emies, by-and-by a college, publish- 
ing a religious newspaper, etc, with 
a zeal born of faith and the enthusi- 
asm of youth. i 
Mr. Douglas was the pioneer 
preacher in San Jose. He at once 
opened a school, organized a church, 


came a reality in the carte blanche giv- 


en to Rev. Henry Durant to start the 
Oakland Academy, and prepare stu- 
dents for the College of California. 
On this topic, however, it is not need- 
ful to enlarge, as it will be separately 
treated under another head. | 

Into this period, also, fall the great 
Vigilance Committee movement, by 
which the reign of law, justice and 
good government was restored to 
California. The storm-center was in 
San Francisco, but the entire State 
was more ‘or less affected. In this 
struggle the churches, ministers, and 
others representing the religious ele- 
ment, took prominent part, and made 
themselves felt as a powgr for right- 
eousness and peace. The pulpit add- 
ed its sanctions to the strange revo- 


tionalists were allied with what was 
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for California. Its representatives had 
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undred in 1880, a gain of one hun- 
dred per cent. The average yearly 
gain upon confession of faith was 
seven per cent., a fair interest on 
one’s capital from a business stand- 
point, although religiously all too 
small. ‘The average accessions from 
the same source for the past thirty 
years are eight per cent. 

In 1870, the Pacific Theological 
Seminary celebrated its first anniver- 
sary, five students making addresses 
in as many different languages. 

In the same year Mills Seminary, 
in which Congregationalists are now 
interested, was established in Alameda 
county; the Monday Club was organiz- 


ed i ay. 
An August 20th the first Chi- 
ese converts to come into a church 


character of revivals. This is the 
more to be marked because California 
had come to be regarded as pecu- 
liarly a barren and difficult field for 
evangelistic efforts. 

The experience of these later years 
affords ground for the hope that 
California, in the future, is to take its 
place alongside of hitherto more 
favored localities in the success of 
such and kindred means of spiritual 
growth. 

4. We have not yet become a shin- 
ing light in the cause of temperance; 
but we have by no meaner stood saitill. 
At the beginning of the period we 
are now contemplating it was a com- 
mon source of gratulation in the 
public preas that we were to rival, 
and-that right early, the vineyards of 
France. 


It looked for a year or two 
as though we were to be the great 
wine bottle among States. Provi- 
dence has decreed otherwise, and 
vineyards planted then are being 
pulled up now. The business, as a 
business, does not pay, and the 
raisin industry has far outstripped 
the winery. Religiously, we are de- 
livered from a great fear, and while 
our wines will continue to be manu- 
factured, the little purple grape is 
not to be the foe we once dreaded. 
With the confidence that this is not 
to be, as a State, one vast vineyard 
wherewith to put the bottle to our ; 
neighbor's lips, has grown, as well, a 
steady temperance sentiment, which ~ 
in several counties has already made 
local option workable. We bave 
much land yet to be possessed, but 
we have done something in the de- 
cade now under consideration. 


EARLY EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


of any denomination in California 
were received into the First Congre- 
gational church of Oakland. They 
were three in number, of whom one 
was Gee Gam. 

In 1871, Hopkin’s Academy, at first 
known as Golden Gate Academy, was 
established in Oakland. In 1873 the 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the 
Pacific was organized at Santa Cruz. 
Its receipts and disbursements to date 
amount to about $80,000. In 1875, 
the Bay Conference and the Califor- 
nia Chinese Mission were organized. 
The same year was marked by exten- 
sive revivals, under the lead of Rev. 
E. P. Hammond. - Five hundred and 
fourteen converts were added to our 
churches, the largest number receiv- 
ed on confession of faith in any one 
year between 1849 and 1881. In 1879 
the Congregational Associates were 
organized, through whose instrumen- 
tality several churches have sprung 
into being and found homes. 

During the ten years under review, | 


lution which was working out a po- 
litical and social reformation. The 
press, too, with here and there an 
exception, upheld the movement; our 


own Paciric being second to none 
either in the high character of its 
sditorials 


and gave himself to extended mis- 
sionary explorations. Alone, on horse- 
back, he journeyed through Liver- 
more valley to Stockton, Sacramento, 
Mormon Island and Coloma—a jour- 
ney full of hardships, and demanding 
both pluck and endurance. 

The year 1849 closed with a corps 
of five ministers on the field, in full 
co-operation with the American Home 
Missionary Society; viz, Hunt, Wil- 
ley, Douglas, Benton and V. 
Blakeslee. Rev. H. Lyman, who had 
been commissioned for Oregon, also 
spent several months in San Jose, as 
principal of the school which Mr. 
Douglas had opened there. 

There were organized in 1849 three 
Congregational churches—one each 
in San Francisco, Sacramento and 
Marysville, Mr. Blakeslee being the 

/ pastor in the last named place. (A 


they exerted. Dignified and fofrce- 
ful, they were everywhere respected 
and quoted. It is noteworthy, also, 
that unusual religious life, for some 
years, followed the uprising of 1856. 
The church attendance was larger 
than ever, and the Word preached 
was a power unto salvation. 

These were the days in which slav- 
ery was hurrying the nation into the 
throes of that bloody conflict where- 
in the old order should perish, and a 
new nation emerge from its ashes. 
California, like all its sister States, 
was aflame with excitement. Both 
the friends and the foes of the Union 
were wary and alert. Thea-plot of 
Senator Gwin 


to divide state 
free one slave, wags 


NEVADA CITY CHURCH—THE BIRTHPLACE OF HOPKINS’ ACADEMY AND THE 
COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA. 


taken advanced ground in this State, 
as elsewhere, in regard to free schools, 
the higher Christian education, con- 
science in law, respect for law, legiti- 
mate business undertakings, the 
Christian Sabbath, Christian missions 
‘among un-Christian races, Christian 
marriage, temperance, and patriot- 
ism. 

But in this decade, nearly all these 
principles and institutions were assail. 
ed publicly and officially, or under- 
mined in secret by the elected rep- 


known as the New School Branch of 
the Presbyterian Church. This alli- 
ance was afterwards dissolved, but 
under conditions which involved no 
interruption to their harmonious co- 
operation bere, and in all matters of 
social and political reform. 

One of those enterprises in which. 
the two bodies had been united was 
Tue Paocrric newspaper. In the sep- 
aration, this was given wholly into 
the hands of the Congregationalists, 
and, as their denominational organ, 


fourth church, it may be added, was 
organized in San Jose, which took on 
the name of the “Independent Pres- 
byterian church.” It remained inde- 


pendent for nearly years, | Promptly exposed, ret py tue ke has excited a wide and healthful in-| resentatives of the people. To illus- the American Home Missionary So- BY REV. 8. H. WILLEY, D.D. 
when it voted to unite Presby- camé to naught; the home | on the Staté, religiously, mor-| trate: | ciety dealt by ive decount 


and helped into being over twenty 
churches that survive to this day. 

In conclusion, looking upon the 
Mayflower in that fast-receding 
decade, we see her, indeed, on an ebb 
tide, but on board all is activity, 
courage, faith. She moves against 
the tide, indeed, but she moves. The 
Name that is above every name is 
emblazoned upon her flag. 

She passes down the years nnder 
review, and outinto the succeeding 
decades, a messenger of life—of that 
Life which is the light of the world. 


“missionary church in Nevada City, 
where the College of California was 
born, again threw open its doors for 
a mass-meeting of Free Soilers and 
Republicans; the Congregational 
church, in the capital city of the 
State, was freely offered and used 
for a convention by which the na- 
tional delegates were chosen, who 
helped to nominate Fremont for 
President of the United States. And 
thus the State was being leavened 
by the ideas of liberty and justice, 
which rendered the great victory ‘of 
1860 possible, and placed Abraham 
Lincoln, the emancipator, in the 
Presidential chair. 

It is not claimed for the American 
Home Missionary Society that its rep- 
resentatives were the only agency in 
securing California's loyalty. Thank 
God, there were many allies in the 
glorious work, strong and true. But 
it is to the honor of our churches 
and their leaders that, from the start, 
their influence was always and solidly 
upon the right side. They helped in 
the work; helped wisely, grandly 


1. In 1870 the relative strength of 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism 
in the State was estimated to be as 
three to one. Yet in that year the 
representatives of the latter church 
succeeded in securing from the Leg- 
islature a grant of money to a sec- 
tarian school. The act called forth 
strong protest from Protestant pul- 
pits and religious papers, yet 
victory remained with the opponents 
of our unsectarian school system. 

A contest for a division of public 
school funds was entered upon again, 
but unsuccessfully, in 1875. 

2. Conscience seems to have been 
an omitted factor about this time in 
the making of some laws, and the 
enforcement of others. Io the winter 
and spring of 1870, gambling raged 
like an epidemic in San Francisco and 
other cities. Soon thereafter lotteries 
sprung up, seeking, and in some in- 
stances receiving, legislative sanction, 
despite the vigorous protest of earn- 
est Christian men and women. Men 
of conscience were not in a majority 
in high places, and, to a certain ex- 


of what was done by the early mis- 
sionaries of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society in behalf of education 
in this State. 

Not much could be done at first. 
The Territory had been acquired by 
treaty but one year before our arriv- 
al. Gold also had been discovered 
at about the same time. Everything 
was in confusion in the North, and 
was restless in the South. . 

Selecting the most promising 
points, we commenced gathering con- 
gregations. Nosooner were the Sab- 
bath services under way, than we be- 
gan to plan for schools for the few 
children found in our visits. 

The result was that within three 
months there was a day school start- 
ed wherever there was.a minister. 
This was certainly the case in Mont- 
erey, San Jose, San Francisco, and 
Sacramento. Sometimes the minister 
himself taught, if no one else could 
be found to do it. 

In September of that year, 1849, 
the State Constitution was formed. 
In it provision was made for free — 


tery.) 

In 1850 a reinforcentéht of three 
more men—Rev. I. H. Brayton, Rev. 
W. W. Brier and Rev. J. H. Warren— 
arrived. Mr. Brayton took charge of 
San Jose; Mr. Brier went to Marys- 
ville, where he established a flour- 
ishing Presbyterian church; Mr. 
Warren struck out for the mines in 
Nevada county—the first minister in 
the gold field who went with the in- 
tention of staying, and_who didn’t 
take a pick and shovel as part of his 
outfit. For six months after his ar- 
rival he had been detained in San 
Francisco, ministering to the First 

/church ; he did not reach 
V his destination until April, 1851. In 

the spring” of-’50 Mr. Willey left 
Monterey for San Francisco, and or- 
ganized the Howard Presbyterian 
church in what was then called 
“Happy Valley,” the north line of 
which was a sand hill nearly as high 
as the Palace Hotel, covering the 
present site of that building, and 
sloping down to Bush street. That 
church was the only one besides the 


ally, politically, and in every other 
way. 
This decade also saw the es- 
tablishment of the “Pacific Theologi- 
cal Seminary.” It grew out of an at- 
tempt to unite all the different Prot- 
estant denominations of the State in 
a@ single. “schoo)] of the prophets.” 
That project failed; neither the Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Baptist nor 
Episcopal church authorities, all of 
whom were consulted, thought favor- 
ably of the scheme, and so the Con- 
gregationalists were forced into 
founding one of their own. We can 
now believe that this result was a 
happy one, although at the time re- 
gretted. It laid upon us the neces- 
sity of independent action, and of 
taking up the work assigned to us by 
God. So, in 1869, the first work of 
our Seminary began in the city of 
San Francisco. It began in a very 
small way, with almost no resources, 
except an unfaltering faith in God 
and in the mission committed to our 
churches by him. Too much impor- 
tance in this connection cannot be 


1880-1890. 
BY REY. M. WILLETT, D.D. 


The first furrow turned over upon 
the prairie must mark a contrast un- 
attainable by those succeeding; and 
yet, without the others to broaden 
and conserve, of what avail the firat ? 
The epoch we are now considering 
may yield the palm in impressiveness 
to others; it claims for itself “ the 
fruitful hours of still increase.” Let 
us note some of these “days ordered 


> 


as 


and effectively. the zeal of | tent, law failed to reflect the con- | in a wealthy peace.” public schools 
@ year was a bright and |. rye v. Dr. J. A. Benton; nor can the | science of the people. 1. During this period the kingdom 7 . . 
memorable one for our churches. | 109053870. churches of Oalifornia hold his name; 3. Moreover, respect for law was | of Christ in Southern The whieh met in 


bes following enacted a school 

aw. 

Then came the work of urging the 

people to tax themselves and carry 

out its. provisions. There was great 

indifference upon the subject, and 

some sharp sectarian opposition to 

the common school system. This 
was the ministers’ opportunity, and | 
they used it. The measure carried, 


assailed during this decade. “Inci- 
pient communism” was preached from 
the sand lots of San Francisco, 
ripening soon into defiance of author- 
ity and the subversion of law; and 
this, notwithstanding the counter 
messages, stamped with divine author- 
ity, which came from pulpit and As- 
sociation—“The powers that be are 


California by leaps and bounds. 
Where previously the Catholic Church 
had been the predominating influ- 
ence, religiously, there sprang up in 
the epoch now under consideration 
not far from two hundred Protestant 
churches. A few of these, to be sure, 
must be dated back a little into the 
revious decade, but exceeding few. 


in too precious remembrance. The 
present condition and hopeful out- 
look of our Seminary may be as- 
cribed largely to the devoted ahd 
efficient work of Dr. Benton and his 
associates, some of whom still live to 
enjoy ite fruit. 

In the year 1866 the ministerial 
force of the State received a trong 


The ship Trade Wind brought six 
_- ministers and their wives, who landed 
herein February, all of them com- 

migsioned by the Society ; to-wit: Revs. 

W. C. Pond, J. G. Hale, E. B. Wals- 

worth, I B. Bell and J>Pierpont. 

Revs. H. Durant and B. D. Henry-ar 

rived about the same time, but at 

their own charges. 


BY IRA H. RANKIN, ESQ. 


* This second decade presents three 
points of special interest in connec- 
tion with the religious history of Cal- 
ifornia—the civil war, the establish- 
ment. of the Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary, and the opening of the first 
transcontinental railroad. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ed, with others like them, at public 

se. 
 Treanwhile, in that same year 1849, 
we were corresponding and planning 
for an academy looking toward a 
college. Through the efforts of Rev. 
SV. Blakeslee, an ample tract of 
land was promised along the banks 
of the Guadeloupe in San Jose, with 
some other pieces of property. Bat 
, good titles could not be given at that 
early day, and so no incorporation 
could be obtained. 

There being no immediate call for 
instruction of this grade, active work 
in this direction was deferred to a 
later day. 

There came to be, however, very 
soon, a manifest need of a young la- 
dies’ seminary under the auspices of 
Protestant Christian influence. 

Governor Slade of Vermont was 
just then carrying out his plan of 
sending young women to this Coast 
to be teachers, etc. We correspond- 
ed with him and secured the promise 
of two The town of Benicia seemed 
to be the best location for such a 
seminary, and so the matter was laid 
before the leading citizens of that 
place. They responded promptly, 
organizing a Board of Trustees, and 
making ready for the opening of the 
school. 

In due time the steamer brought 
the young lady teachers, who were 
at once taken to Benicia and intro- 
duced to their work. Benicia Sem- 
inary was a success from the begin- 
ning. It had its vicissitudes, but it 
held its own, and continued to be for 
many years almost the only Protes- 
tant school for girls in the State. 

Early in the year 1853 our little 
home missionary ‘band was increased 
by the arrival of six brethren and 
their wives. 

Now seemed to be the time to re- 
sume our plan of founding an acad- 
emy, in the hope of nursing it into a 
college. Just then Rev. Henry Dur- 
ant, a Congregational minister from 
Massachusetts, arrived. He came on 
purpose to devote himself to the very 
work for which we were planning. 
He seemed the very man needed, and 
the time of his arrival to be provi- 
dential. 

Our meeting that spring, 1853, 
was to be in Nevada City. The jour- 
ney there was long, fatiguing and 
expensive. But that did not matter. 
We were all there in time. Sixteen 
ministers and a few laymen were to- 
gether on the tenth day of May. 
We met in a new church built 
among the tall pines, through the 
personal exertions of Rev. James H. 
yastor. The bell in its 
\/ tower was the first toring out the 
call to divine worship in the moun- 
tains of California. 

Nothing, that ought to be done, 
seemed impossible. Courage and en- 
thusiasm ruled the hour. We con- 
tinued in session three days, and had 
under consideration all the leading 
interests of our young State. But, 
outside of church work, our main at- 
tention was given to the subject of 
higher Christian education. All were 
agreed on beginning an academy at 
once, to be developed into a college. 

We outlined a plan of such breadth 
as to secure the full co-operation of 
all evangelical Christians. : 

The proposed institution should be 
sufficiently liberal to include the Bi- 
ble and the Christian evidences in its 
curriculum. | 

It was with large confidence in the 
future that we closed our meeting 
in that mountain church and came 
home to carry out our plans. 

But I am writing of the education- 
al work of the early missionaries, and 
the limit of this paper will not allow 
me to go beyond that. I may say, 
however, in brief, that the action 
taken in Nevada resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the Academy in Oak- 
land, taught for some years by Mr. 
Durant. Until it grew to be self- 
supporting all the ministers helped 


raise money by subscription t> main- |: 


tain it. 

In 1855 the College was incorpor-. 
ated. In 1860 professors were ap- 
pointed, and the first class was ad- 
mitted. When this first class gradu- 
ated, in June, 1864, all college and 
university alumni were invited to be 
present. One hundred and twenty 
came and dined together in the even- 
ing. This meeting resulted in a per- 
manent Alumni Association, meeting 
with us at commencement every year, 
having its oration and poem. 

Much of the interest in liberal ed- 
| ucation, which afterward resulted in 

_ the establishment of the State Uni- 
versity, was due to the influence of 
that Association. 

The College held'on its way through 
all difficulties for fifteen years from 
its incorporation. It was largely sup- 
ported by the inflaence of the minis- 
try and by the continued subscrip- 
tions of generous business men. 

But there came a time when it was 
outgrowing its means. The East was 
urged to help; but the East said: 
“You are rich enough in your 


gold-producing State; endow your 


own College.” This was after the 
war had closed; the currency was in 
confusion; business was demoralized; 
merchants were failing, and subscrip- 
tions could not be renewed as before. 
Just then the opportunity offered for 
becoming the nucleus of a State Uni- 
versity. A majority of the trustees 
thought best to embrace it, though 
by many the measure was yielded to 
with the greatest reluctance. 


~ rw i <> 


But in the progress of the years 
the Congregational churches have 
come to be able to build both college 
and theological seminary, and they 
are doing it. 

It may be truly said, in conclusion, 
that the early ministers of California 
tried to be loyal tothe traditions of 
Congregational New England, where 


by the Church. 


‘A TYPICAL PIONEER MISSION. 


The most convincing demonstra- 
tion of what home missions can do 
for a community is found in what 
has been effected thereby. Thestory 
of the Tulare Congregational church 
in its early days affords such an ex- 
ample. For this reason it is given, 
although the principle actor in the 
events still lives among us in an hon- 
ored old age. 

It was on January 24, 1873, that 
Rev. A. L Rankin and his family 
left their car at Tulare, for which 
place he held a missionary’s com- 
mission. The village, at that time, 
comprised the railroad station and 
one house built, with four others in 
proccss of construction. One family 


Mr. Rankin been two weeks earlier, 
his would have been entitled to the 
honor of the “first family of Tulare.” 

Missionary experience was not new 
to him. In 1841 he had been or- 
dained and sent to the territory of 
Iowa, then the very frontier of civili- 
zation, beyond which there was not 
a white settlement to the Pacific. 
Still later he had been in the thick 
of the anti-slavery struggle; had 
leaped into the conflict of arms, and, 
when war had closed, held the skir- 
mish line in reconstruction move- 


after an eventful service, which the 
pen fairly itches to narrate, he was 
called to California. 

On Saturday evening the family 
was set off at the village-to-be; and 
the next day religious services were 
held in the railroad station, fifteen 
out of the twenty-five which con- 
stituted the population being pres- 
ent. On Monday, an adobe house, 
ten by fourteen feet in size, a mile 
and a half from the village, was rent- 
ed as a home, and into it the family 
moved. The next morning the first 
sight to meet the waking eye was 
two large snakes, three and four feet 
long, who apparently regarded the 
land, and all which stood upon it, as 
their inalienable birthright. An- 
other was discovered under the cook- 
ing stove; and still another had taken 


Rankins became used to these trifles 
after awhile. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Mark Hop- 
kins, representing the railroad com- 
pany, the free use of the station was 
granted for religious services. So 
the work began. But, before long, 
it was in danger of coming to a pre- 
mature close by reason of the loss of 
their home. No other house could 
be rented, and so, Mr. Rankin, taking 
advantage of Mr. Hopkins’ kind gift 
of land, of a local merchant’s offer of 
credit for lumber, and of his own 
training as a carpenter, proceeded to 
make for himself a bome. In thirty 
days the building was covered, and 
the missionary family were safe. On 
this plot of ground Mr. Rankin 
planted the first tree that was grown 
in Tulare. It took root quicker than 
that other which it was his main mis- 
sion to nourish. 

An energetic visitation of the coun- 
try roundabout resulted in finding 
fourteen persons, representing four 
different denominations, who = were 
ready to unite-in a Congregational 
church. But, before the date fixed 
for their organization, not one of 
them was left in Tulare county. 
They had fied before the drouth. 
There was not an avowedly Christian 
man or woman, outside the Rankin 
family, within a radius of seven miles. 

October found things in this plight. 
Mr. Rankin made the tedious trip to 
Santa Cruz, where the General As- 
sociation held its annual meeting, 
determined to abandon his field. 
But, cheered by the Christian fellow- 
ship which met-him there, he revised 
his decision, and returned to Tulare. 
Here he was further gladdened by 
some new arrivals; and, thus encour- 
aged, went about again upon his cir- 
cuit of pastoral visitation. Another 


church organization was agreed up- 


on; but, again, before it could be ef- 
fected, only one of the promised 
members was within the limits of the 
county. 

The church enterprise must be de- 
ferred; but, meanwhile, other impor- 
tant work was pushed forward. 
Prominent in this was the struggle 
for a better temperance sentiment 
and practice. In the face of bitter 
opposition he urged, also, in the in- 
terests of education, a tax levy of 
$2,500 for the building of a-school- 
house. He worked at this, at first, 
almost single-handed. Three votes 
were necessary before the measure 
was carried, and then, only by a ma- 
jority of five. Mr. Rankin was ap- 
pointed collector, the money raised 
and the building put up—the only 
schoolhouse in a district twenty-one 
by fifteen miles in extent. 

In December of the same year 
(1874), a Congregational church of 
nine members was organized under 
the title, “The Church of the Re- 
deemer.” The. steps thus taken had 


the schoolhouse always stands ‘hard 


auspicious time for his work, and he 


-into the office of Deacon S. S. Smith 


opposed the abandonment of the un- 


only was there before them. Had /} 


ments at Memphis, Tenn. Thence, — 


up his claim in a small closet. The — 


| 


“Palare; toward which various relig- | 


ious bodies now direct their efforts. 
As yet, the infant church was shelter- 
ed only in the railroad station—a 


home of its own was an imperative | thropy 


need; but the people were all poor, 
and most of them very slightly in- 
terested in religious matters. 
Something must be done, and so 
in March, 1875, Mr. Rankin left Tu- 
la:e on a trip to San Francisco, tell- 
ing no one of his purpose. His 
errand was the raising of funds for 
the erection of a church. But, on 
reaching the city. he found the at- 
tention of Christian people absorbed 
in evangelistic meetings under Kev. 
Mr. Hammond. It seemed an in-' 


was strongly dissuaded from push- 
ing it. Tulare was just then too. 
far away. After remaining, there- 
fore, until his money was exhausted, 
he made preparations to return,! 
thoroughly disheartened. By God's 
good providence, however, he stepped | 


on his way to the ferry. Mr. Smith 


dertaking, invited Mr. Rankin to his 
house, gave him the names of several 
public-spirited Christian men, and 
headed the list himself with a liberal 
subscription. By these introductions 
Mr. Rankin was able to secure, in 
San Francisco and Oakland, $1,260 
in cash, besides an organ. Through 
Mr. Charles Crocker, also, he obtain- 
ed three choice lots for a church 
building, and the most favorable 
terms possible for freight of lumber 
and supplies. The gentlemen in the 
railroad office, moreover, added eighty- 
five dollars in gold as their own per- 
sonal contribution. 


picture above, into which had been 


patience, and Christian love, and co- 
operation, and large-hearted philan- 
, was dedicated free of debt. 
In its belfry hung a fine-toned bell, 
the free-will offering of locomotive 
engineers, and other employes of the 
Southern Pacific Company. From 
that tower it has ever since pealed 
forth its call to worship, and its re- 
minder of heavenly things. 


There were struggles for the in-. 


fant church after these to which al- 
lusion has been made, and vicissitudes 
in its history; but through them all 
the Lord has brought itsafely. And 
here we must leave the story; only 
adving our congratulations at the 
most recent instance of that divine 
favor which has attended every step 
—the promised coming to its pas- 
torate of Rev. E. D. Weage, whose 
wise and fruitful ministry at National 
City is a pledge of the better things 
which are in store for Tulare. 


HOME MISSIONARY LIFE IN A MOUN- 
TAIN TOWN. 


BY JAMES M. HAVEN, ESQ. 


On a Sunday May morning in the 


| fifties I descended from my mining- 


camp on the mountain summit to the 
pretty village of Downieville, nestled 
like a flock of swans among the tall 
pines on the river banks at the forks 
of the North Yuba. The clear, sweet 
air, the bright sunshine and the mu- 
sic of the rushing stream brought to 
my lips the words of Mrs. Hemans: 
** Sweet day, so calm, so clear, so bright, 
- Bridal of earth and sky!” 

Entering the village, and passing 
along the one business street, my un- 


Returning with a light heart, Mr. 


accustomed ears were assailed with a 
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Rankin found that, during his ab 
sence from home, the enemy had 
been busy sowing tares; efforts had 
been made to break up his work, and 
drive him from the field. Thesource 
whence these divisive influences 
sprung rendered them peculiarly 
hard to bear; but they failed; how, 
and in what circumstances, need _ not 
here be related. God honored his 
servant, foiling the plans of those 
who were his adversaries. wrongfully. 
That is enough. 

The building of the church was. 
now pushed forward with the same 
zeal and wisdom which had marked 
its earlier stages. The minister was 
also financier, architect, master-build- 
er and workman, ali in one, Oc- 
casionally, when funds allowed, he 
called in the aid of two carpenters; 
but, for the most: part, he labored 
alone; his days were given to the ma- 
terial structure, while his evenings, 
far into the night, were devoted to 
the spiritual building. His sermons 
were all prepared after the day’s 
work was done. Then came a fire, 
sweeping away all the business por- 
tion of the village, and hastening 
the occupancy of the meeting-house, 
while yet unsupplied with doors or 
windows. And here, again, the 
churches of San Francisco and Sac- 
ramento proved themselves true yoke- 
fellows. Means were liberally pro- 
vided, so that not only was the work 
in hand completed, but such an im- 
pression of substantial backing pro- 
duced that, henceforth, whatever 
supplies were needed could be read- 
ily procured on credit. Those months 
were brightened, also, by numerous 
contributions, unsolicited for the 
most part, anonymous gifts from 
Christians in the East, who had read 
something of the story, and whose 
hearts the Lurd opened. , it. came 

ass, that on the Fourth of duly, 


, that church, the origina] of the 


jargon of Chinese and Spanish and En- 


glish voices, engaged, so far as I could 


understand, in quarreling and the ut- 
terance of oaths. The street was 
crowded with men in miner’s garb. 
Spaviards were loading trains of 
pack-mules with “supplies” for vari- 
ous mining camps; tables of gamblers 
invited customers; the constant click 
of glasses, as constantly emptied, 
came from the open doors of the lux- 
uriously furnished saloons, while up- 
on the corner of an intersecting street 
stood a man in shirt sleeves swinging 
a bell, and shouting, ‘Auction, auc- 
tion!” I timidly inquired the cause 
of the—to me—unusual noise on the 
Sabbath. With a kindly pity for the 
ignorance of a tender-foot, my in- 
formant said: “Oh, this is the busiest 
day of the week here. The miners 
don’t believe in working on Sundiy, 
and so they come to town to trade.’ 
[I ventured “to inquire again ‘if 
any religious service was held in 
town, “Oh, yes! There comes Broth- 


}er Pond, the preacher, and his wife.” 


Looking in the direction indicated, I 
saw, on the opposite side of the street, 
& young man in “store clothes,” with 


'& baby of about six months in his 


arms, and by his side a sweet-faced 
young woman. I noticed also that 
the walk in front of stores and sa- 
loons along which they were coming 
was suddenly almost deserted. Sev- 
eral doors of saloons had been shut, 


and the merchants and their custom- 


ers found it convenient to be tem- 
porarily engaged inside. The young 
man and wife and baby turned the 
corner opposite the hotel, and crossed 
the bridge over the North Fork to 
Jersey Fiat. There was a hush in 
the noise as they came along to the 
corner; but jast then out rushed the 


‘man with the big ‘bell, and shouted, 


“Auction! auction!” He had’ the 


Ro jcee saw “yesom al Bow) of 


wrought so much of the faith and 


minister or wife or baby. I joined 


another man in following the preach- 


er and his family; and as we reached 
the bridge I saw a rather large, 
smooth-shaven, pleasant-faced man 
step out at the head of a flight of 
stairs on the outside of a two-story 
building, and vigorously swing a 
large dining bell. Again I sought 
for information as to who he was, 
and what hée was doing. “He? Why, 
thats Deacon Tracy. He's deacon 
of the Congregational church, which 
meets up in the Odd Fellows’ Hall 


|there. He rings the bell for meet- 


ing, and does all the chores.” 
And he it was, during all the sub- 
sequent years of the existence of that 


ville, who was instant in season and 
out of season, in unselfish sérvice, 
and constant readiness to do “all the 
chores.” His noble wife was a fit 
helpmeet in like unselfish service for 


| Christ and his Church; and many a 


dark hour in the history of the one 
pastorate there was made bright by 
the patience and cheer of Deacon and 
Mrs. Tracy. The First Congrega- 
tional church in Sacramento, to which 
city they moved from Downieville, 
chetishes the memory of these’ pio- 
neer workers, both of whom have, 
within the last year, received the 
welcome of their Master, and entered 
into his perfect rest. 

As the echo of the last notes of 
Deacon Tracy's bell died upon the 
mountain-side, I climbed the stairs, 
and entered the place of worship. 
As I now remember, there were five 
men and nine or ten women, and 
about twelve children. The contrast 
with the crowded, noisy street was 


oppressive. A brief invocation, and 
a hymn was announced. The sweet- 
faced young minister's wife placed 
her baby boy upon the floor beside 
her, and opening a small melodeon, 
with deft fingers and melodious voice 
led the service of song. The baby 


prieties of the place; for on every 
Sabbath morning, until he was large 


_}-“enough to sit with other children, he 
| quietly waited for his mother to lead 


the music, and for his father to con- 
duct the service. He has not ceased 
to love the sanctuary, and is now an 
honored physician, and a_ beloved 
ruling elder in a Presbyterian church 
in this State. 

The young minister announced the 
taking of a collection, and asked that 
it might be liberal, as it was “all to 
go into the building fund for a 
church.” I distinctly remember the 
astonishment with which I heard the 
statement made that the money to 
be given that morning by a handfal 
of people was to constitute part of a 
fund for the building of a church! 
What an illustration of faith! It 
certainly was an “evidence of things 
not seen.” And for nearly five years 
the faith of that self-sacrificing home 
missionary and his heroic wife failed 
not. 


That faith was finally rewarded 
by the dedication to God for service 
to men of a substantial and com- 
modious church edifice; though not 
until one building, beautiful and at- 
tractive in appearance, and nearly 
ready for occupancy, had been laid 
in ashes. One winters Saturday 
night, guided by the lurid light, I 


came down to the burning village; 


and, by the smouldering ruins, I 
pressed the pastor's hand, saying, 
‘Brother Pond, itis all gone.” He 
replied, “Next week I start out to 
raise funds for another building.” 
So he did, and the one which arose 
then was fire- proof. 

On that first Sabbath, in the upper 
hall, the sharp eyes of the minister 
saw the stranger, who was not allow- 
ed to go without a handshake and an 
introduction to the young wife and 
mother. I said to her, “This all 
seems strange to me, and as if it were 
a foreign mission field.” She replied: 
“This is, indeed, a mission field, and 
we are missionaries. We are sent 
here by the Home Missionary Socie- 
ty, and we could not work here but 
for that. Society.” 


I have no space for any adequate 
description of the ministry of that 
sweet, patient, godly woman in her 
mountain home and life, until “God’s 
finger touched her, and she died.” <A 
New England minister's daughter, 
reared in an atmosphere of culture 


‘and refinement, she established a 
New England Christian honie in a 


Oalifornia mountain town. She had 
& kind word and smile for every man, 
no matter how rough he was, and a 
word of sympathy and encourage- 
ment for every tried or anxious wom- 
an (and there were such in those 
early days), and a kiss and a song 
for the little ones. More than one 
young man, heart-sick for the cheer 
of the far-away home in the East, 
found a welcome at her hospitable 
board and by her fireside. 
her gentle influence for good, con- 
stant and noiseless as the summer 
sunshine in which she moved, helped 
to change the character of that moun- 
tain town from the wicked rioting 
and gambling and drunkenness of 


1855 to a village of homes, and com-- 


fort, and schools, and comparative 
morality, and recognition of religion. 
. There came a day when the word 
-was passed through the town that the 
light. had gone out in the minister's 
home:on the hillside; that the sweet 
smile: hed faded, dway forever; and 
familier ftem) was cdlddin death. 


od} of enesidio gaibida ® 


not cherish any respect for young 


And so’ 


Congregational church in Downie-| 


| 
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| With what eager rivalry did every 
one Offer service and sympathy! Not 
one—old or young—but felt he or 
she had lost a dearfriend. Not one 
but wanted to share, in some fitting 


way, in the simple funeral service. 
And when that service was held, 


every store and shop and saloon was ; 


closed ; the bell hung in the plaza for 
fire alarms was gently tolled as the 
procession through the streets, 
and then the stillness of a New Eng- 
land Sabbath fell upon the place. 


EL DORADO A DEAD TOWN. 


How One Missionary Toiled and the 
End of It. 


BY REV. W. A. TENNEY. 


Among the discouraging features 
of pioneer missionary work, especial- 
ly under conditions such as have pre- 
vailed in California, is the frequent 
collapse of towns which once prom- 
ised to be the centers. of permanent 
influence, Such wrecks can be seen 
throughout our mining region, and 
are thrown up by every high tide of 
immigration. They are often referred 
to as indicating the uncertain result, 
too frequently the failure, of any ade- 
quate returns for the money and 
strength expended in evangelistic 
work. Such laments lose sight of the 
fact that even though the settlements 
are deserted, and the churches dis- 
banded, yet the individuals compos- 
ing them still live and have carried 


perous, communities the strength of 
Christian character and the knowl- 
edge of Christian truth, which have 
been developed in these forsaken 
camps. At least these Christian in- 
stitutions, and service and lives have 
preserved many from losing what re- 
ligion they may have brought there, 
and thus have ministered to the gen- 
eral good. 

The subjoined reminiscences of Rev. 
W. A. Tenney, besides their interest 
as a record of Christian self-devotion, 
may serve to set forth the value of 
missionary work in decayed or decay- 
ing settlements. El Dorado and the 
Church have alike passed out of exist- 
ence. 

In 1862 Mr. Tenney was obliged 
to leave Forest Grove, Oregon, hav- 
ing the sentence of death written on 
his diseased lungs if he should at- 
tempt another winter in that North- 
ern region. So he came to San Fran- 
cisco, where he was told of a newly 
organized church in El Dorado, the 
members of which could be relied on 
for $800 toward a pastor's salary, the 


$400 more, the cost of living being 
about double the present expénse. 
To that mining-camp, therefore, Mr. 
Tenney went, hoping that in its mild, 
dry, atmosphere his diseased lungs 
might find relief. Wo will let him 
tell the story : 

“The people called me, and I ac- 
cepted on the understanding that 
they should raise their $800; but the 
Home Missionary grant we would not 
ask for, my stay being so very uncer- 
tain. The population was made up 
of poor laborers, ‘gathering in the 
gleanings of nearly exhausted min- 
ing claims. But. the Christians, of 
whatever name, said, ‘We want 
preaching.’ Even non-church-goers, 
yes, saloon-keepers and gamblers, 
said: ‘We must have a Sunday-school 
for our children, and we are ready to 
pay all we can to support a minister 
who will live as we do, and be one 


years the $66 per month came with 
marked punctuality. Our family of 
four persons lacked no necessity, and 
craved no luxury. We were all, pas- 
tor and people, on a social level, and 
tried to talk plainly together of Christ 
and hissalvation. And a revival soon 
followed. After about three years 
the town went to pieces; most of the 
people moved away; the church be- 
came extinct. But io this day I am 
hearing from time to time of those Chris- 
tian people and their children as doing 
vahant service for the Master in other 
widely scattered churches. The first 
hive was destroyed, but the. swarms 
there bred are storing honey in other 
blossoming fields. And we, by being 
content to live very plainly while ‘at 
El Dorado, saved $800 to the Home 
Missionary treasury: . To show how 
we did it I may say that L once need- 
ed ‘a new coat suitable for the pulpit. 
There were’none ready made to fit 
mé, and the tailor would charge $20 
for the making of one. My salaty 
could not bear that, and so I simply 


‘purchased the cloth and hired. the 


tailor to do the cutting. Mrs. Tenney 
then ripped up half of an old coat, 
and arranged the new pieces in the 
same order. In that garment, so 
constructed, I preached fortwo years. 
It was, I remember, after my young- 
est child was twenty-one years old 


that the first turkey appeared on our 


table. During a ministry of thirty 
years I have generally labored on a 
minimum salary; I have rarely earn- 


pastor; uever speculated, ‘never ran 
in debt, never begged, never asked 
for an increase of salary! At 
60 years of age, in accordance: with 
& long-cherished purpose, .I .retired 
from pastoral work. I am now. on 
the border land of seventy, havin 
through all these years had the bies¢- 
ing of wifesof very’ untieual 


industry, economy; reliance Ged, 
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$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco 


NoTice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Paciric for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, October 10, 1894. 


THE SECRET OF MISSIONARY SUCCESS. 


It is not the man who has the 
largest capital that makes the most 
headway in the world, but the man 
who keeps what capital he has at 
most lively interest. When the home 
missionary, or the foreign, enters a 
place, it is a small plant that he can 
show. His work looks insignificant. 
So, when a German traveler visited a 
certain Asiatic country, he reported 
that all he saw of the missionary 
work was “one poor woman and two 
or three coolies.” Mr. J. R. Young, 
who accompanied General Grant on 
his tour of the world and who has 
lately written an interesting sketch 
of Li Hung Chang, tells us that the 
great Chinaman, while tolerant to a 
degree of the Christian enthusiasts 
who keep making very small dots on 
the great map of the celestial land, yet 
practically regards their stations much 
as some extensive land-owner would a 
colony of gypsies who might tarry 
for a night in some corner of his es- 
tate. So long as they did not molest 
their his chickens he would let them 
amuse themselves as they should list 
for awhile. 


This is not a complimentary view 
of missions nor of the statesman who 
is referred to. But there are states- 
men far nearer home, and men emi- 


nent in science and in business, whose 


appreciation of the work that is spread 
out before us in this week’s number 
of our paper hardly surpasses, even 
if it equal, that of the Chinese pre- 
mier. 

In a low point of view, this lack of 
appreciation is not strange; for in 
many fields where our brethren labor, 
the outward investment is even piti- 
ful. The congregations are meager; 
the support of the minister from the 
community stinted, the building for 
worship is unattractive. The saloon 
near may look far more inviting to 
the passer-by. What wonder that 
the average sons of the world feel as 
the Pomeranians did, when a monk 
of poor exterior came among 
them to declare the message of the 
kingdom! They dismissed him, for 
they reasoned that if the monk were 
really a messenger of the king he 
would have a better outfit. That is 
an old way of reasoning. It was the 
way they reasoned in Palestine when 
He who was to make many rich be- 
came poor, and had not where to lay 
his head. 


What is the reason that a work 
that is so unpretending as to be an 
object of pity should come to win 
often a high and even honored place ? 
It is because where our own Chris- 
tian faith is at all worthily represent- 
ed by the missionary himself, or by 
the little company of disciples that 
is organized into a church, both 
minister and members have a prin- 


_ ciple of spiritual growth which will, 


sooner or later, make itself felt in the 
community. We have had, from the 
beginning, here in California men in 
the ministry who could not long be 
despised by those who came really to 
know them. It was beautifully said 
of a Scottish patriot that he “ Lift 
the name of Wallace to be found, 
like a wild flower, all over his dear 
country.’ There are names of Con- 
gregational ministers that are simi- 
larly cherished in the mountains 
and valleys, and in the cities, of our 
State. It was a happy thought to 
prepare some sketches of others, 
men and women, sacred by no formal 
ordination, who in the rank and file 
of the churches made the name of 
the Father they loved more precious. 
It is often slow work to change 
the tone of a community so that the 
church. becomes a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. But that is the 
process which is going on wherever 
the real kingdom of God comes. The 
root out of dry ground comes to have 
comeliness. The one woman and 
few coolies by and by are transform- 
ed into a center of strong on | 
and intellectual influence. The gyp- | 


sies that were harbored in the nernen! 
of the estate turn out to be the her- 
alds of a new civilization. 


Let us keep taking the larger, and 
truer, and nobler, outlook of the 
Home Missionary movement. Let 
us see it, as our columns to-day try 
to help us see it, in the light of the 
longer past; in the light, too, of our 
whole importance as a great common- 
wealth; and in the light of our 
partnership with our brethren in the 
galaxy of the union of States. Lead on, 
Superintendent Harrison, in the same 
high and chivalrous courage; and, 
brethren bearing the burden and 
heat of the day, take fresh heart. 
For that which is weak does not al- 
ways remain weak. From time to 
time the Lord turns the worst 
captivity into triumph. To the mission- 
ary and to the missionary church 
that has the genuine principles of 
spiritual increase shall be given more 
and more. 


In the very laudable desire, which 
so many are cultivating just now, to 
increase unity among Christians, 
some are in danger of ignoring the 
real differences which distinguish 
one conviction and organization from 
another. We quite agree with the 
trend of remark made by Dr. John 
Brown of Bedford, England. “Dif- 
ferent systems represent different 
orders of mind. The different Metho- 
dist bodies may come together in 
one organization; for in cast of 
mind, doctrine, and polity, they 
are substantially one already. The 
same may be said of the Presby- 
terians of Scotland. But if any man 
either at Grindelwald, or elsewhere, 
thinks he can unite into one 
composite system the monarchical 
principle of episcopacy, the aristo- 
cratic principle of Presbyterianism, 
and the democratic principle of Con- 
gregationalism—he is under a simi- 
lar delusion to that of people who 
are said to believe you will find buried 
treasure if only you will dig at the 
exact spot where the end of the rain- 
bow touches the earth. 


BrirFrer.—In these days when to 
testify against creeds is counted the 
chief end of the enlightened man, 
look at the “Declaration of Doctrinal 
Belief of the Niagara Bible Confer- 
ence.” Itcontains fourteen stout arti- 
cles. ——Theological professors may 
test themselves by the latter part of 
the first article on the Scriptures, etc. 
Divine inspiration extends equally 
and fully to all parts of these writ- 
ings, historical, poetical, doctrinal, 
and prophetical, and to the smallest 
word and inflection of a word, pro- 
vided such word is found in the ori- 
ginal manuscripts. This is stalwart- 
ly expressed.t—Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
in recording the memory of his work 
in reaching the people at Leicester: 
England, says: “Our secret lay in the 
constant use we made of the place”— 
i. e., he used the church building for 
all it was worth. 


— 


We have been furnished with re- 
cent issues of the Berkeleyan and the 
Occident, two periodicals published 
by the students of our State Univer- 
sity; in which are articles showing 
the interest of our students in the en- 
forcement of the law prohibiting sa- 
loons or places where liquor can be 
bought within a prescribed distance 
from the University. But complaint 
is made that the regents and faculty 
do not show corresponding interest. 
From our knowledge of some of these 
gentlemen, this would not seem pos- 
sible. But one thing is certain—if the 
regents, faculty, students and good 
people of Berkeley all do their duty 
there will be no need for complaint, 


Somebody is failing in duty as long 
as liquor is sold near our State Uni- 
versity. 


It is positively settled that the 
fourteenth International Christian 
Endeavor Convention will not be 
held here next year, but it will meet 
in Boston. The reason for the change 
was the failure to secure satisfactory 
rates on the raiJroads. This will be 
a great disappointment to many En- 
deavorers on both sides of the conti- 
nent and all over; but so itis, and 
we lose this great and grand meet- 
ing, it may be for years to come. 


_ Jesse Mulkey shot and killed Wil- 
liam Cummings, a saloon-keeper, near 
Axtell, Mo., because he sold Malkey’s 
fourteen-year-old son liquor, after re- 
peated warnings from the father. It 
was a terrible provocation to a ter- 
rible deed. Dr. Deems voted for 
Prohibition, as he said, to prevent 


down the saloon by force and blood- 


shed. Should not all good, law- 
abiding citizens do the same? : 


and the curse will be removed. 


the uprising of the people to put | 


The sketches of California from a 
Christian standpoint given in another 
page are both cheering and stimulat- 
ing. They set before us the early 


: need of the State, and with what a 


combination of energy and wisdom 
the consecrated pioneers of our faith 
labored at the foundation of a Christ- 
ian State. Nothing is more admir- 
able than the all-round alertness with 
which these messengers of the church 
sighted the strategic points and 
threw themselves into the battles for 
truth and righteousness. Their large- 
ness of outlook and quickness of com- 
prehension were equalled only by 
their thouroughness of consecration 
and unselfish devotion. Those men 
and women were a blessing inesti- 
mable to the State, as any one can see, 
and their work has been salutary and 
lasting. 

But these sketches reveal another 
fact no less clearly, that there is yet 
very much land to be occupied, very 
much work to be done. They point 
out to us that now, as then, the Christ- 
ian Church, working through its or- 
ganized bodies, is the power above 
all its rivals which makes for right- 
eousness and peace. And they em- 
phasize the fact that what we want 
now in order that the work of the 
past may not fail of its glorious con- 
summation is, not new organizations, 
or methods, but more of love and de- 
votion, a return to the spirit of these 
pioneer missionaries; nay, more in- 
spiration and a fuller possession by 
the Spirit of the Great Missionary, 
our Divine Master, who never, in all 
his ministrations, forgot that this 
is a lost world, that its grand neces- 
sity is the new birth into the new 
life, and that his one mission was to 
find these lost souls and bring them 
into the light and warmth and secur- 
ity of the Father's home. Is not 
this the lesson of the past 45 years 
to us? 


The present number of Tue Paciric 
will, we are confident, have a more 
than transient value. The response 
to requests for co-operation has cer- 
tainly been most gratifying. But it 
has been incident to the inexperience 
of the compilers that a much larger 
amount of material has been collect- 
ed than can, by any devices known 
to them, be printed in this issue. 
Will those whose valued communica- 
tions fail to appear this week, there- 
fore, accept this explanation? And 
will the readers, whose appetite will be 
whetted, not sated, look in succeed- 
ing issues of the Pacific for deferred 
good things. 


This collection of, papers has been 
arranged on the plan of a picture 
gallery. The general effect intend- 
ed is to present a view of our Con- 
gregational Home Missionary work— 


and its results. By a series of views 
illustrating these points, it is the aim 
to commend it to any intelligent 
reader, as philanthropic in motive, 
broad in plan, and valuable in execu- 
tion. As its outcome we desire, and 
look for, more sympathetic interest, 
heartier prayer, more effective ser- 
vice and larger contributions. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF 
MRS. L. MERRITT. 


The work of the “Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society in Northern 
California” has not been the success 
the past year that we could wish. But 
the year has not been so unfruitful as 
might at firstseem. Some new meth- 
ods of work have been inaugurated, 
from which we hope much in the fu- 
ture. The first of these is the pub- 
li¢ation of our little paper, the Mis- 
sionary Banner. There is a crying 
need of the stimulus and inspiration 
to missionary work that may come 
out of such a paper. The printed 
page will penetrate recesses that no 
other agency can. It may be hidden 
away and overlooked for a long time, 
then suddenly catch the eye, reach 
the heart, and bear abundant fruit. 
The emissaries of evil are on the 
alert to scatter far and wide vile lit- 
erature. Why should not Christians 
as freely disseminate the best? We 
are sure there can be but one teati- 
mony as to the value of our little 
paper wherever read. It is good seed, 
and perhaps all the more likely to go 
where most, needed because small 
and cheap. It has a local interest 
that does not attract to our larger 
missionary publications. It ought to 
be the appetizing morsel that will 
make us hungry for more. May we 
not, then, urge strongly upon our 
Congregational sisterhood a more ac- 
tive interest in The Missionary Banner. 
It is not yet self-supporting, but must 
be made so if continued at all. A 
little earnest work on the part of 
every friend of the paper will make 
it a success. And who can predict 
the result ? 

The other line of work referred to 
above is the securing of a Woman’s 
Missionary Hour upon every program 
of every local Association or confer- 
ence. This is not altogether new, but 
is gaining in favor, not only with our 
Society, but with the pastors, and we 
hope in the coming year to visit every 
one of the local bodies. But the 
great need of our work we believe to 
be a deep and abiding conviction that 
the Master is calling us to just this 
service. 
Rest assured that the person who 


hasn't time to pray now. won't. have 
much time to praise God in eternity. 


its principles, its methods, its history_ 


MAY OUR CHURCHES BECOME LARG- 
ER GIVERS ? 


BY REV. W W. SCUDDER, JR. 


At the outset let me say that I 
have ne patent method to add to the 
hundreds already in the field. The 
ingenuity of any method interests me 
very little. The spirit that underlies 
any method, and the result in right 
training, are of far higher mothent. 
For skillfal traps soon wear out, but 
good habits endure. If Christian 
stewardship means anything, mission- 
ary funds should never be asked for, 
nor raised, nor presented, except as 
the result of earnest conviction and 
careful thought by church or indi- 
vidual, as the case may be. Any 
method of benevolence that aims to 
reach the result without the cultivation 
of these fundamental principles is 
wrong, and will, in the end, react dis- 
astrously. 

I have been wondering lately how 
much “earnest conviction” and “care- 
ful thought” by each church as a 
church is represented in the mission- 
ary money that passes through her 
hands, and is set down over against 
her name as her gift. 

Every well-regulated church puts 
considerable “careful thought” and 
planning on her finances. She tells 
her pastor, “I will give you so much 
for your support in this field.” She 
understands, and so does every one, 
that she, as a church, is responsible 
for that sum. She does not say: “I 
will open a box in the vestibule, and 
you can have whatever is thrown into 
it.” 
She puts herself under obligation 
for a definite sum, and paysit. But 
when the time comes for her to tell 
her Lord what she will do this year 
for his missionary work—what she 
will give for his support in home and 
foreign missions (for “inasmuch as ye 
did it to one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye did it unto me’)—she 
pursues a method that is the exact 
opposite. She says: “I am under no 
obligation whatever in this matter, 
and will make no promises. I will 
forward any gifts that individuals 
wish to offer. Indeed, I will ask and 
urge such gifts, and make all ar- 
rangements for receiving them. 
Whatever they happen to give, Lord, 
you can have. But I cannot bind 
myself in any way or for any sum.” 

Query.—Ought that money (if any 
happens to be given) to be called the 
gift of that church ? 

We have heard of one church on 
the Eastern Coast and one on the 
Western that by vote have directed 
that no opportunities, even for indi- 
vidual gifts, shall be afforded during 
this financial stringency. Let us be 
thankfui that no others seem anxious 
to share their solitary notoriety. But, 
after all, what is that but carrying 
out to its logical conclusion this si- 
lent repudiation of the doctrine of 
Christian stewardship as applied to 
church benevolence ? 

Why is not every church able to 
promise her Lord what she will do 
for missions just as definitely as she 
is able to tell her pastor what she 
will do for his support ? 

If we ran our church finances in 
the same unbusinesslike way that we 
do our church benevolence none of 
our churches would be self-support- 
ing. We would all be in debt, like 
our Missionary Boards. 


A merchant offers to receive gifts 
for the famine-sufferers in India or 
Prussia, or the drowned districts of 
China. Has he a right to say, “This 
is my gift”? Of course, the cases 
are not exactly parallel; but the 
church that refuses any responsibil- 
ity in the matter has many points of 
resemblance to that merchant and 
his dishonestclaim. “ Butmy church 
wouldn’t give anything at all on that 
plan. They do not believe in mis- 
sions, or would think they were toc 
poor.” | 

Then, why not let that church 
shoulder its own sin? If there isa 
heathenish, selfish spirit there, why 
seek to cover it up under the mantle 
of charity? The best tonic she could 
have would be to stand out before 
the world in her trué light, an an un- 
faithful steward, an unchristlike club, 
or corporation, and answer to her 
Master's charge of “ wicked and 
slothful servant.” We believe in 
training our children to give no more 
than they are willing to, with inter- 
est and affection. Beyond that, be- 
nevolence becomes a burden to them. 


I am coming to believe that a 
church wil] give, and learn to give, 
in no other way. Throw her on her 
honor, responsibility, and obligation 
for this world’s salvation, and if she 
refuses to listen to her Saviour’s 
command, let us not put down op- 
posite her name gifts she had noth- 
ing to do with, and pat her on the 
back with a “Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 

To-day, with most of our churches, 
is it not true that our home mission- 
ary funds are raised either by guile 
and impulse, or by outside affiliated 
organizations, in either case allowing 
the church to shake off obligation? 
Here is a church that is not in favor 
of such benevolence—may not vote 
against it, but certainly will not vote 
for it. By quiet means a few interest- 
ed Christian people collect a small 
sum, and send it on in, that church’s 
name. As soon as she learns about 
it, she is often reluctant, or positively 
mad (as the case may be), that “her 
money” was sent off when it was 


“needed so much athome.” Far bet- 

ter than the cultivation of such a 

spirit, it seems to me, would it be to 

send that money in the names of the 

individuals who gave it. 

_ The other plan is probably more 

in vogue, in which the missionary 

funds are raised by missionary or- 

ganizations, and in no true sense by 

the church as a church. 

The underlying fallacy seems to 

be that the church has no monetary 

matters to look after, except her run- 

ning expenses, and that the responsi- 

bilities in the matter of benevolence 

should be delegated to the various 

church societies. The Missionary 

Unions and Endeavor Societies can 
do all they please—make what 
pledges they desire—but not the 

church. Should not thsee organiza- 

tions live for stimulating the church, 

and not for relieving her of her 
Christian duty? At the Centennial 

Exposition the great Corliss engine 

that supplied the power in the main 

hall was placed in the center of the 

building. The great power in the 

Church of Christ must be her mis-. 
sionary spirit and purpose—the Spir- 

it and purpose of Christ. Thisshould 

be in the center, and all our work 

and machinery group around it and be 

closely. belted to it. Instead of that, 

however, we have put that power off 

by itself in a little outshed of its own 

—occasionally introducing it, when a 

missionary collection is due, as an 

outside force of doubtful usefulness, 

at the best of only temporary value— 

and to be applied with a loose belt, 

at long range, and with great caution, 

lest it damage by too violent a jerk 

the clogged and rusted machinery. 

Have I put that too strongly ? 

It is certain that the great work of 
Christ’s Church is to “preach the gos- 
pel to every creature,” and to give to 
others who have not our privileges 
the bread of life that has kept us 
alive. It seems equally clear to me 
that our churches, as churches, have 
never yet (except in noble exceptions) 
accepted that work as their chief 
work, loved it, and pushed it, and 
prayed for it, and planned for it, and 
made all else secondary and subserv- 
ient to it as Jesus Christ did. They 
do not embrace it. They tolerate it. 
They do not practice that fundament- 
al doctrine of the cross that their 
Lord practiced and emphasized so 
constantly—7. e., sacrificing them- 
selves, giving their life, through 
missionary effort for a dying world. 

Churches that have pinched them- 
selves to do this are rare, are they 
not? I hope no one will interpret 
the spirit of this article as one of un- 
kind criticism. This will be appar- 
ent when I assure you it is first, of 
the nature of a confession, and sec- 
ond, a concealed prayer and hope for 
better things. Our Church is not 
one of the faultless ones, nor are we 
suggesting that others do what we 
are unwilling todo. In the interest 
of improvement she has cordially 
adopted the following plan: A mis- 
sionary committee of five persons has 
been elected to oversee our mission- 
ary work in much the same way that 
our Board of Trustees do our finan- 
cial matters. This committee is com- 
posed of men and women of proved 
missionary earnestness, sound judg- 
ment, and wise business management 
of church affairs, whose recommend- 
ations, therefore, will carry weight. 
Their duty will be to look 
over the field of missions, and 
estimate, from our ability as a church, 
what our gifts to missionary work 
should be; these estimates, and the 
reasons for them, to be laid before 
the Church for its .action. Then, on 
a certain missionary rally Sunday 
carefully announced beforehand, our 
members and our organizations will 
be invited to cover with their pledges 
the amount that our Church has de- 
cided that she will give for the year. 
The missionary Sundays for special 
objects will be set apart, as usual, 
and carefully prepared for, but more 
in the interest of education than of 
money raising; with no frantic ap- 
peals, but an opportunity, of course, 
for voluntary gifts; and every pre- 
caution taken that we may not fall 
into the sin of limiting our personal 
responsibility by any such tentative 
estimate. How this will work we do 
not know. Many modifications may 
be found necessary; but we expect 
that it will secure the following ad- 
vantages: 

1. It will insure an intelligent and 
conscientious survey of missionary 
work and needs. 

2. It will insure on the part of 
our Church an earnest facing of its 
obligation, and a decision with regard 
to it. 

3. These cannot but awaken a con- 
viction of our responsibility, that 
should yearly increase in strength. 


4. At the outset it may possibly 
mean smaller contributions, but the 
chances are all the other way, and in 
the long run they will certainly in- 
crease, if the three points above are 
true. 

5. Our Missionary Boards will 
know what to depend on. 

It is certainly possible and right 
for every Christian church to enter 
into some obligation in this matter 
with her Lord. It may take time and 
patience, and a persistent pastor. It 
will be more difficult with churches 
that are financially embarrassed, for 
it may seem like Elijah’s request for 
food from the starving widow. It 


churches afflicted with officers that 
are narrow in their sympathies and 
views, and unchristlike in their op- 
position to missions. But where 
Christ's Spirit reigns, any ap- 
plication of the principles of 
Christian stewardship will be consid- 
ered with sympathy, and possibly this 
may suggest to some a point of im- 
provement; our “$2a member’ recom- 
mendation for Home Missions, breth- 
ren, is in this line. Why can we not 
begin with that? Let each church 
in Northern California take that re- 
quest before it, consider it carefully, 
and decide what it will try to do 
(perhaps less, perhaps more), but do 
it as a church, and feel the thrill and 
enthusiasm of unitedly and joyously 
meeting a great missionary obliga- 
tion for Jesus’ sake. 

Then, “How may our churches be- 
come larger givers?’ By conscien- 
tiously shouldering their plain re- 
sponsibilities of stewardship. I know 
of no other way. Then we will not 
need to ask, “How shall we raise 
missionary money,” for they will 
raise it cheerfully, steadily, and in 
abundance. Meanwhile a close and 
careful inspection on the part of our 
churches of their respective habits of 
benevolence in accordance with the 
standard and principles laid down in 
the third chapter of Malachi will be 
in order. 


GIFTS IN HARD TIMES. 


BY REV. GEO. B. HATCH, BERKELEY. 


Home Missionary churches are like 
vineyards, growing where barren 
sands would be save for such irrigat- 
ing streams as are made to flow to 
them from more favored localities. 
They differ from _ self-supporting 
churches as fields where there are 
brooks and watercourses, and where 
the rains fall, differ from the desert. 
In time of drought, the self-support- 
ing fields are affected, but not en- 
dangered; but at all times the desert 
fields must receive their supplies, or 
suffer destruction. 

The Church is committed to the 
policy of cultivating these fields, and, 
therefore, to the responsibility of 
sending streams into the desert. It 
is not a policy depending upon the 
contingency of rains or drought in 
the rain country, and itis not a re- 
sponsibility that can be thrown off 
when the home springs begin to fail. 
Whether the policy is a wise one is 
no longer debatable; whether the re- 
sponsibility can be honorably evaded 
admits of no question. The desert 
vineyards must be cultivated; the 
churches of the watered country must 
send them copious and constantly- 
flowing streams. 

There are times when this policy 
becomes difficult to support, and 
when this responsibility becomes irk- 
some to discharge. But this is the 
case with all policies that look to 
great ends, and with all responsibil- 
ities that require a measure of self- 
sacrifice. The policy of redeeming 
humanity cost the Father the gift of 
his Son, and the responsibility of car- 
rying that policy to success cost the 
Lord Jesus unmeasured and immeas- 
urable travail of soul. It will not do 
for the Ohurch whose emblem and 
standard are the cross to shrink 
back from a policy and a responsi- 
bility when they begin to cost. 

Shall the desert vineyards be main- 
tained when financial dryness touch- 
es the churches which have establish- 
ed and are pledged to maintain them? 
Shall a Christian pay his debts? 
Shall a follower of Christ be as good 
as his word? The three questions 
are equal. 


Nor is the question how the irri- 
gating strecms may be kept supplied 
when financial troubles occur theo- 
retically difficult of solution. As a 
matter of fact, financial troubles, with 
the large majority in times like these 
through which we have been passing, 
are greater in the imagination than 
in the experience. Always in such 
times some are pinched and straiten- 
ed, but more remain whose resources 
are practically unaffected, and whose 


powers of giting continue good 
enough, even if slightly impaired. 
Let the Congregational dinné#-tables 
which have suffered as to roast bec! 
during the past year “hold up their 
hands.” Let the Congregational con- 
gregations which assemble in old 
clothes, and with lean and hungry 
countenances, be enumerated. The 
simple fact is, we have abundance 
even in dry times, and it is, indeed, a 
very bad kind of cant which will in- 
timate that the wealthy and resource- 
ful Congregational Church can’t keep 
its irrigating ditches full, so long as 
the times are no worse than ever 
they have been yet. 

What is the truth in this matter ? 
It is this. Let us admit it. Our 
missionary giving, home and foreign, 
is overflow. In ordinary times it 
costs us practically nothing. The 
full river does not care how many 
birds sip its waters, or how many 
shadoof along its banks draw from 
its superabundance. Our churches, 
like the rich men whom Jesus sat 
and watched as they cast their gold 
and silver into the treasury, give 
from their superfluity. Consequent- 
ly, when giving would cost somewhat 
in self-denial, the supply instantly 
dwindles, not because it need, but 
re while are are some, there 
are not many who, like the 
widow, know, by experience, Fat 


will be still more difficult with | giving really means. Theoretically, 
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-¢ canals and ditches may be 
co full in dry times is easy of solu- 
tion. All it needs is that our church- 
es, abundantly able to keep tp the sup- 
ply of gifts through the dryest times 
that have yet been experienced 
should admit that overflow is not giv- 
ing, and should learn to give. : 

But the practical solution is not 
so easy, for this implies repentance 
on the part of the churches, and 
nothing is harder to secure than re- 
pentance. Repentance 18 not 4 sen- 
timent, it is an activity. It is turn- 
ing away from wrong-doing on the 
one hand, and it is energetic activity 
in right-doing on the other hand. 
If the churches would repent as to 
their “benevolences,” it would mean 
turning from the old custom of 
dropping nickels into (not “the slot,” 
but) the contribution plate, and tak- 
ing up the custom of giving accord- 
ing as the Lord has given progperity, 
and according to the needs of the 
cause and the hour. But the great 
obstacle to repentance always is the 
belief that repentance is not needed. 
The Church willingly admits that 
(other) sinners need repentance, but 
calls him a “dangerous” prophet who 
strongly urges the Church to repent. 
Yet, if I have ten dollars in my 
purse, and am made aware of a 
brother servant of the Lord in North- 
ern California who is in present need 
of some of that money, and will not 
share with him, what I need is re- 
pentance and not more money. 
When the truth is told, the Church 
could carry on missionary work after 
a really enterprising method and 
with successes correspondingly mag- 
nificent, if it would. Because it will 
not, it needs repentance, in order 
that it may obtain the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who, although he 
was able to do work surpassingly 
great merely by overflow, yet knew 
how to give. 

The practicai problem is to induce 
the Church to repent, and do the 
works of Christ in respect to its pol- 
icy and responsibility of irrigating 
the desert. Blood cannot be squeezed 
out of a stone, but hearts made new 
through continuous contact with the 
Lord have blood to give, even as He 
gave blood for the world’s good. In 
any worthy view of the case, it is 
distinctly and superlatively shameful 
that the missionary streams should 
ever show the slightest signs of go- 
ing dry. They ought steadily to in- 
crease in volume, because the Church 
steadily increases in resource. But 
the only thing that is powerful to ac- 
complish this and to make the “ought” 
a reality is a closer acquaintance with 
the cross of the Lamb of God. It is 
easy enough to lift the cross as an 
ornament up to the apex of the meet- 
ing-house, but it is another thing to 
bear it in the center of the soul, and 
to build one’s spiritual house upon it 
as a foundation. Cruciform is a bad 
shape for a meeting-house, but it is 
the’ only shape for the true and _ liv- 
ing temple of God, because it is the 
shape of God’s own character as 
shown in Jesus Christ. The Church 
has not been making all things after 
the pattern sh it in Mount 
Calvary. This is why its streams go 
- dry. It needs to paes through the 

valley of repentance, sitting under 
the cross which is its boast, and 
should be its burden. The disease of 
not giving, but bestowing only over- 
flow, will not be healed save by con- 
tact with Jesus Christ crucified. Any- 
thing short of this, any superinduced 
enthusiasm, any galvanic arousal of 
seeming interest and devotion, will 
serve only for the moment. Elo- 
quently burning appeal may affect 
the Church temporarily. But mag- 
netic speech is a poor resource for 
the Church of the Cross. Magnetism 
in speech is purely and solely physi- 
cal. Its basis and its force are in the 
body—nowhere else. A magnetized 
church is not a spiritualized but a 
physicalized church. When the mag- 
netism fails, the component molecules 
of the Church (how often we have 
observed it!) drop apart, and its pow- 
ers fail. We have trusted too much 
in eloquent men, and too little to the 
regeneration of the Church’s soul. 

There is no use in dallying with 
this question of missionary giving. 
We talk about methods and motives; 
we cogitate plans; we suggest ex- 
pedients. And, as long as we con- 
tinue so to do, so long the desert 
will not be watered. Methods, mo- 
tives, plans, expedients, indicate the 
true nature of the difficulty. Life 
despises expedients, and is not de- 
pendent upon methods. The moun- 
tain brook asks no one to cut a chan- 
nel for it to its home, the sea. The 
river of God, overswept from both 
banks by the branches of the tree of 
life, flows out to the nations without 
being pushed and persuaded. The 
Church of the Lamb that was slain 
and is enthroned will not need to be 
magnetized nor methodized in order 
that scant supplies of life for the 
desert places may be wrung from it, 
once it is filled with the glory of the 
Lamb. Let it turn its face away 
from methods, admit the truth about 
itself, and repent; then it will know 
how to give; then there will be 
streams in the desert; then the wil- 
derness and the solitary place shall 
do what they have not done yet, put 
on the beauty of the rose an 
the fruitfulness of a watered garden. 
Is it not so? If so, “thou art the 


+BY. REV. EDWIN SIDNEY WILLIAMS. 


By telling the story of the Dlinois 
Band, and Jacksonville College; of the 
Iowa Band, and Grinnell College; of 
Minnesota and Carleton; of the Da- 
kotas,and Yankton, and Fargo. Three- 
quarters of our churches which 
specially propagate the faith which 
made our forefathers mighty men, 
and pushed them to these shores 
that they might push the kingdom of 
God, were planted and nurtured by 
this “dear mother of us all.” 

Home missionaries are often heroes. 
And the youth whose hearts beat re- 
sponsive to the appeals of heroism like 
to see itincarnated. “Real estate is not 
worth much in Sodom,” and the rela- 
tion of the gospel to real estate values 
and the commonwealth is a lesson 
near the sight of all ingenuous youth 
in our Western empires. Father and 
Mother Brier’s story of early Cali- 
fornia conquest is worthy an even- 
ing rehearsal in any society, beside 
the history of Fremont’s path-find- 
ing across the Rockies and the high 
Sierras; Dennis Goodsell’s faithful- 
ness at Calaveras; Brother Galloway’s 
heroic occupation of all Trinity 
county; Professor Sumner’s Pomona 
church, which grew in five years into 
a strong vine of the divine planting, 
and homed a college which is the joy 
of all Southern California, are easy 
lessons for rich evenings of patriotic 
instruction. The fields are not only 
white for harvest, but the stories of 
human victories, where God’s grace 
has possessed men, are rich, and 
wait only the pen touched with fire 
from the altar to make eyes run, and 
hearts bound with holy purpose. 
Where the Sweet Brier campers fol- 
low the streams from Shasta for the 
speckled trout are regions to be 
occupied for Christ. And he who 
follows chem on the King’s errands 
ought not only to fish for souls, but, 
by the fascinations of his descrip- 
tions, and the urgency of his appeals, 
command the attention of Endeavor- 
ers. He should ask great things 
from young people, and expect great 
things of young people. Pastor Mc- 
Lean’s home missionary sermon at 
Saratoga ought to be a classic in the 
useful library of the young ladies at 
735 Market street, and would con- 
dense into a paper which would hold an 
Endeavor missionary meeting. When 
the wise old minister who had become 
superintendent of the poor at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, asked every 
child to bring a large selected pota- 
to or a gift of potatoes on a specified 
morning for the benefit of the poor 
in that city, the children not only 


‘gupplied the need of the hungry for 


potatoes, but the sale of the over- 
stock brought cheering cash into the 
treasury. Young people like definite 
things to work for, and in that re- 
spect most of us stay young. I have 
rarely been refused when I have put 
a flesh and blood case before an En- 
deavor Society. A. H. M. S. has 
grown to be “the dear mother of us,” 
because Father Seccombe, and Fa- 
ther Brown, and Father Brier were 
kept at their tasks of heroism by her. 
So all the beloved six societies have 
grown dear to me, not as “corpora- 
tions,” but as noble brothers and sis- 
ters caring for brothers and sisters 
whom they reckon the very noblest 
of—earth. In conclusion I say, let 
Brother Harrison come in his earnest, 
kindly way with his special appeals, 
and take at every possible trip En- 
deavorers with him to spy out the 
land and the grapes of Eschol, and 
he will discover Calebs and Joshuas 
to help him. 


Religions ews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The next Monday Club will meet 
in the parlor of the First church at 
1:30 o’clock. Subject, “The General 
Association,” to be opened by Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff. 

Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown’s lecture on 
Abraham Lincoln last Sunday even- 
ing in the First church in this city 
was & noble effort, worthy of the 
time, place and subject. The very 
large audience gave evidence that 
the memory of that great and good 
man will not die. A collection at 
the close was taken for the American 
Missionary Aggociation. 

Seven new members were received 
to Plymouth church. 


Nineteen new members were re- 
ceived to the First church, Alameda, 
on confession of faith. 

The First church, Santa Cruz, J. A. 
Cruzan, pastor, organized a very 
promising “Young Men's Sunday 
Evening Club,” thirty-five strong, 
with Professor J. W. Lindcott, Super- 
intendent of schools for Santa Cruz 
county, as President. The Ladies’ So- 
ciety put $20 in the hands of Pastor 
Cruzan, with instructions to go to 
the General Association meeting at 
Grass Valley. 


Friday week was a busy day at the 
Woodland parsonage. In the morn- 
ing ® stranger would have known 
something unusual was going on. 
Bright flowers everywhere about the 
house, a big map of the United States 


d | and another of California hung up in 
the sitting-room, chairs ‘arranged 80. 
that those maps were visible from ev- 


ery angle. About ten o'clock ladies, 


the chairs were filled; then more 


rooms. 
Then the chapel was visited, and fin- 
ally all were comfortably seated. The 
large sitting-room and dining-room 
were both filled with eager, interest- 
ed ladies. Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Dex- 
ter of Guinda were present as guests. 
The pastor, Rev. Mr. Bliss, called the 
meeting to order, and all joined in 
singing “Jesus Shall Reign.” John 
xxi: 15 (ff) was then read and briefly 
commented on. Our Lord would 
have us prove our love, not by talk, 
but by faithful service. Our love 
soon dies if we do not put it to work 
for Jesus’ lambs. Rev. Mr. Dexter 
then led in a brief, earnest prayer. 

Then, with kindling eyes, was sung 
“Shall We Whose Souls Are Lighted.” 
The object of the meeting, which 
seemed to have come about spontane- 
ously, was stated. So many had 
been thinking of a Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society in the church! The 
idea was enthusiastically taken up by 

every one present, and before long a 

strong society, efficiently officered, 

sprung into life. It was such a bless- 
ed meeting! It lifted us all up very 

near the throne. There was no ex- 

citement; but there were very few 

dry eyes, because all were made so 

glad. Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Dexter, the 

faithful servants of the home mis- 

sionary “church which is at Guinda,” 

addressed the meeting with earnest, 

helpful words. The pastor said it 

was the most blessed day in his 

Woodland ministry. It may seem 

small to the world, but who but God 

can tell how great the influence that 

meeting may see at work in the world! 

In the evéhing there were lights, 

tables, a big camp fire, and a crowd 

of happy boys and girls in the back 

yard.. Games, singing and a merry 

feast were the seeming objects of the 

hour; but those who knew the secret 

saw how the Junior Endeavorers 

were trying not to please themselves, 

but to make others happy, and to 

win them, if possible, for Christ and 

his Church. It was a long, busy 

day, but one so full of blessing that 

toil was pleasure. L. D. B. 


Last Sunday was another red 
letter day in the calendar of the 
Tulare Congregational church, which 
will never be forgotten by those who 
participated in the services, either as 
doers or listeners. October 7th be- 
ing the date upon which Rev. E. D. 
Weage was to begin his pastorate, it 
was decided some weeks ago to hold 
a grand rally on that day, for which 
the church, the Sunday-school and 
the Y. P. S.C. E. should make an 
earnest, united effort to collect their 
scattered forces, renew their alle- 
giance, and welcome Mr. Weage in a 
manner commensurate with their 
thankfulness. that he had consented 
to become their pastor. The day 
was such a one as Herbert describes 
in his beautiful lines— 

** Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky.” 

It seemed as if all nature was re- 
joicing; not a cloud in the heavens, 
but the purple haze of a true Indian 
summer, such as New Englanders re- 
member, rested on the distant Sierras 
over a mantle of new-fallen snow. 
The church was beautifully and appro- 
priately decorated and filled to over- 
flowing with a thoughtful and atten- 
tive audience. The Sunday-school 
had the initiative, and acquitted them- 
selves well. Orchestral music by 
several boys of the school was a pleas- 
ing feature. Surely, the blessed 
Sunday-school is the garden of the 
ceburch. 

The church services followed, and 
were especially impressive. The roll- 
call was numerously responded to, 
and absent members accounted for. 
Mr. Weage preached on “The Church 
of the Living God”—a strong sermon 
which sank deep into the hearts of 
his hearers, and made them desire to 
consecrate themselves anew to the 
work of the Master. At 6:30 the 
Christian Endeavorers “held the fort” 
with a goodly company of soldiers. 
Their exercises were very interesting, 
and religious feeling prevailed. It 
waa & consécration meeting, and roll- 
call was responded to by verses of 
Scripture, by recitations, by music. 
This Society is steadily increasing. 
The evening sermon was on “The 
Work of Pastor and People,” and 
presented their relation in religious, 
instructive, and entertaining light. 
If the pastor in this case is as much 
pleased with the people as the people 
in this case are delighted with the 
pastor, the church has great pros- 
perity before it. We trust that Mr. 
Weage will feel happy and at home 
in his new field of labor, and that he 
will be encouraged by seeing the 
work prosper abundantly in his 
hands. 


A published directory of the Uni- 
tarian churches on this coast gives 
the whole number as thirty; of these 
three are in Oregon, and six in Wash- 
ington; the rest are in California; 
there are thirty-four ministers, of 
whom six were once over Congrega- 
tional churches; their latest accession 
from our ranks is Rev. E. F. Dinsmore, 
who went from our church at Hay- 
wards to the Unitarian church in 
Santa Barbara a few weeks ago. 


some people is because they are. not 
willing for him to use their money. 


chairs were brought out from other | 
These were not sufficient. 


One reason why God does not use’ 


A Sabbath in Capernaum. 
BY REY. W. A. TENNEY. 


“They went into Capernaum.” (R. V.) 
“They go,” etc. The present tense is 
‘used in the original. Capernaum is 
not mentioned in the Old Testament, 
and it has so long been extinct that 
its site is now uncertain. In the 
time of Christ it was of sufficient 
size and importance to be always 
called a city. It was a Roman mili- 
tary post (Matt. viii: 5) and a cus- 
tom station (Matt. ix: 9.) Christ 
predicted the utter ruin of the city 
for slighting the great privileges he 
had provided (Matt. xi: 23, 24.) The 
same day that Peter, Andrew, James 
and John forsook all to follow Christ, 
they went with him into the city 
(Matt. iv: 22; Luke v: 11.) 

“ And straightway on the Sabbath”; 
i. @., the first Sabbath after they en- 
tered .the city. The word rendered 
straightway, forthwith, or immediate- 
ly is a favorite with Mark. It is used 
eleven times in this first chapter. 
“He entered into the synagogue.” That 
was his custom everywhere. This 
Synagogue was built by the good 
centurion—a Roman heathen who 
was friendly and liberal with the 
Jews (Luke vii: 1-5). Jesus “taught” 
in the synagogue as any intelligent 
laymen might. He was never of the 
clerical order—not of the priestly 
tribe (Heb. vii: 14)—was never edu- 
cated and ordained by human agency. 
In the addresses of a carpenter, or 
other laborer, to his fellow-worship- 
ers there is likely to be an air of 
freedom and freshness quite in con- 
trast with the official platitudes of a 
priestly service. 

“ They were astonished at his teaching.” 
Every thoughtful mind is, to this day. 
Every saying of Jesus contains the 
“largest possible amount of truth in 
the smallest possible compass,” and 
is expressed in language and _ illus- 
trations so plain that the most illiter- 
ate laborers can understand; and in 
the memory of it sticks like a burr. 
“He taught them as one that had author- 
ity, and not as the Scribes.” “His Word 
was with power” (Luke iv: 32). The 
Scribes were the scholars of those 
times. It was their business to tran- 
scribe, read, study and explain the 
law, and to set forth all the traditions 
of the elders. Their teaching was 
pre-eminently second-hand. They 
could relate all the speculations, the- 
ories, conclusions and traditions of 
the schools, even when in opposition 
to the law of God. “Making the 
Word of God of none effect through 
your tradition” (Mk. vii: 13). They 
were ever repeating, “It hath been 
said.” Jesus was fresh, independent, 
positive, “J say unto you.” 

In our day we too often hear from 
the pulpit, in the prayer-meeting, 
and by the Sunday-school teacher 
the expressions “I think,” “I believe,” 
“It seems to me,” as if there were no 
certainty about the religious belief of 
to-day; as if it were a matter of per- 
sonal opinion. 

A lack of positiveness because a lack of 
conscious certainty, like Delilah shav- 
ing the head of the sleeping Samson, 
robs the religious teacher of all spir- 
itual power. Matters of mere opin- 
ion, or of speculation, or of doubt, 
should never be set forth by the 
preacher or the Sunday-school teach- 
er. There is authority and power in 
what God certainly says. “The 


prophet that hath a dream let him 


tell a dream, and he that hath my 
word let him speak my word faith- 
fully. What is the chaff to the 


ay ?” gaith the Lord. (Jer. xxiii: 
8.) 
“A man with an unclean spirit.” “An 


unclean devil” (Luke iv:33). That 
men, in the time of Christ, were often 
under the influence and power of 
evil spirits entering into them cannot 
be denied. Too many examples are 
given in the plainest language pos- 
sible. The demoniacal possessions 
affected men differently—sometimes 
bodily; at other times mentally. It 
cannot be proved that such afflictions 
do not now exist. Jesus certainly 
teaches that when God is not in the 
human heart, it is not long a vacuum 
(Matt. xii: 44, 45). A person must 
have been very ‘unobserving of his 
own inner exercises who has not ex- 
perienced the working of a personal 
power of evil in his soul. “Christ 
came to destroy the works of the 
devil” (I John iii: 8). 

“He cried out”—i. ¢., the man. The 
spirit used the voice of the man. 
“Let us alone.” The evil one feared 
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Jesus, and knew him as the “holy one 
of God.” “Hold thy peace”—liter- 
ally, “be muzzled,” like a beast (I Cor. 
ix: 9). “When the spirit had torn 
him,” convulsing like epilepsy. The 
man was cured, to the surprise of all. 
This was a case of physical affliction 
and healing. The demoniac at Go- 
dara (Mark v: 1-21) was evidently 
insane, and by his healing he was 
“clothed and in his right mind.” 
“Simon’s wife's mother.” It is cer- 
tain that Peter was a married man, 
and continued to lead about his wife 
after he became an apostle (I Cor. ix: 
5). Christ does not demand celebacy 
of his servants of any grade. At 
night Jesus healed many of various 
diseases, and cast out many devile. 
On another occasion, it is said, he 
healed all that came to him. No 
matter what our afilictions may be, 
Jesus is ready, able and willing to 
grant us speedy relief. 


The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation have inaugurated an exten- 
sive educational department in con- 
nection with the work of their new 
building, and this important depart- 
ment of their work will open this 
week, embracing the following stud- 
Book-keeping, stenography 
(Munson system), Spanish, mechani- 
cal and free-hand drawing, elocution, 
English grammar and rhetoric, Ger- 
man, vocal music and a course in 
commercial law; also a university ex- 
tension course—the first lecture in 
this course to be given Tuesday even- 
ing, October 2d, by Professor T. R. 
Bacon of the University of California, 
on “Napoleon and His Epoch.” All 
the educational advantages and ex- 
tension course are included in a 
membership fee of ten dollars a year, 
without extra charge. The addition- 
al advantages of the excellent gym- 
nasium, salt water swimming tank, 
reading room and library, social 
rooms, concerts, etc., are included in 
the privileges of a full membership 
ticket, and a large number of young 
men are becoming members of the 
institution in order to take advantage 
of these unequaled advantages for 
self-improvement. 


Rublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


A fine head of hair is an indispensable ele- 
ment of beauty. Ayer’s Hair Vigor maintains 
youthful freshness and luxuriance, restores to 
faded and gray hair its original color, prevents 
baldness, removes dandruff, and cures scalp 
diseases. It gives perfect satisfaction. 


ROOMS.—Persons wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to 
THE PAciFic, 7 Montgomery avenue, 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street. Spring Hats, new flowers and ribbons, 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 


LOUNGING 
CHAIRS 


At Lower Prices 
than ever before 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisce 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it is 
- vour home. 


953 Market Street 
Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 
Five Doors above Hale Bros. 


One of Our 
Customers. 


A POINTER FOR YOU 


If you want a Truss, Obesity Belt, Eyeglasses, Elec- 


tric Belt, ora 


—— filled, don’t go to the store 
y the physician. It will cost you more 


recommended 
fyou do. We pay no percentage to physicians. 
Fcuntain Syringes...... 2 qt., 70C; 3 qt., 75¢; 4 qt.$o 85 
Hot Water Bottles....... 2-qt, 3-qt, goc; 4-qt 00 
Viavi, genuine, mg price $3, our price..,...... 2 
Humphrey’s specifics............ ...- 20c, 40c and 30 
Homeopathic Tinctures or Pellets................ 15 
Listerine and Warner’s Safe Cure.......... ...ce- 85 
Lola Montez Cream and Scott’s Emulsion........ 65 
Cuticura Resolvent and Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral... 30 
Colgate’s Perfumery, per ounce............ssseee- 25 
Malvina Cream or Lotion................seecee0s 35 
Pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil...............0.-- 40 
Fellows’ Syrup-Hypophosphites............ ...... co 
Camelline or Creme de Lis........,...seeseeceeees 35 
Trusses others ask $3 to $ro, our price, $1.75 to.... § oo 
35 


Pink Pille and Pond’s 


A physician always in attendance,who will fit Trusses, 
Obesity Belts, etc., and give free consultations. 


CANNED MILK 


$5.00 CASE. 


We offer a good standard quality of our own 
selection, and guarantee it at $1.25 per dozen, 
We do not handle any cheap milk. We want 
your trade for milk first, last and all the time. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


Jobbing Betailers, 
414, 416 and 418 FRONT 8T., 8. F. 


Searby s Pharmacy 
400 Sutter St. Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed by 


W. M. SEARBY 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 
and the care taken in their preparation. 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 

ANNOUNCES THE REMOVAL OF HIS OFFICE 
FROM 114 GEARY. STREET 

TO THE NEW BUILDING OF THE 


Yousg Men’s Christian Association 
CORNER MASON AND ELLIS STREETS 


Telephone Number, South 519 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home’ completely. 
Special Prices to Churches and Sanday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


The only hat store having its own factory. 


Cc. Herrmann & Co. 
THE HATTIERS, 
328 KEARNY sTREET. 
(Entire Building) 


better value in Hats of CaP 
than any store inthecity.. 


Sead for Illustrate Catalogue, mailed frees 3 
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. the Northern fields. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepyespay, Octoser 10, 1894. 


PICTURES OF WORK IN MODOC COUN- 
TY. 


[As illustrative of the work our pioneer mis- 
sionaries are doing, we print extracts from the 
letters of two men who have labored in one of 
We only regret that lack 


of space compels us to limit our readers to 
glimpses merely. But these will, at least, show 
what is aimed at, how it is done, and, in part, 
what is effected in home missions. Rev. Giif. 
fith Griffiths, now pastor in Eureka, was for 
six years in Alturas, the county-szat of Modoc 
county. In that region the winters are usually 
severe, the roads hard to travel, and the dis- 
tances great. During that season, therefore, 
his ministrations were limited to what might 
be termed the suburbs of Alturas; 7. ¢., the 
country lying within a radius of twenty miles. 
In the summer he lengthened his cords until 
they stretched out over eighty miles from home. 
To aid in forming th: Mt Shasta Association 
of Congregational Ministers and Churches, he 
*‘traveled a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles; passing through snow banks, in mid- 
summer, in skirting Mt. Shasta, while most of 
the way the heat was terribly trying to horse 
and rider.” Five days he was upon the road, 
both in going and coming, with preaching ser- 
vices every evening. To perform one marriage 
service a ride of sixty miles over mountain 
trails, and six days’ time was necessary; on re- 
turning from which a similar errand called him 
forty miles in another direction. One or two 
incidents may be related more at length. The 
first occurred while canvassing the county for 
contributions toward the building of a church.] 


“Among the hired men on one 
ranch were two Pitt River Indians. 
Regarding me as a friend of their 
employer, they expressed a desire to 
add their gift also. I accepted, and 
resolved, there and then, to open a 
school for the little tribe. This I 
did, and for about four years I taught 
the children and young people for 
three hours every day. The elders 
passed over to me, for school pur- 
poses, @ building erected, some time 
before, for a dancehouse. It soon 
became the custom with them to call 
on me for funerals and marriages, 
and to arbitrate in many of their 
difficulties. 

“T had not been long in Alturas 
when I resolved to make temperance 
reform a prominent feature of my 
work. Our little town of 500 people 
harbored six saloons, besides stores 
where liquor was sold; and, on al- 
most every public occasion, the deal- 
ers carried things with a high hand. 
How to create a more healthy public 
sentiment,became the uppermost ques- 
tion with me. In consultation with 
the senior deacon of our church and 
with the principal of our public 
school, a campaign against the sa- 
loons was planned. In company with 
the latter, I made a thorough can- 
vass of the county, lecturing in 
many places. One of our weekly pa- 
pers assisted us, but the other re- 
ceived and published our communi- 
cations. For months I found it nec- 
essary to occupy space almost every 
week, setting forth the principle of 
temperance reform, and answering 
adverse criticism. Finally a petition, 
numerously signed, brought about 
from the Supervisors the order for a 
special election to decide the ques- 
tion of “license” or “no license” in 
Modoc county. The liquor dealers 
at first regarded the matter as a huge 
joke, deeming it beyond all bounds 
of possibility that the vote should go 
against them. Another lecturing 
tour was arranged, and the battle in 
the papers went on. Temperance 
advocates in other parts of the coun- 
ty entered with earnestness into the 
struggle. And when the sun went 
down on February 19, 1889, the “no- 
license” ticket was triumphant by a 
vote of two to one. The Supervisors 
immediately passed an ordinance 
closimg all the saloons in the coun- 
ty. This action was reversed at the 
next general election, but the educa- 
tional work done during that cam- 
paign was of incalculable value. 


In closing I must record my con- 
viction that nowhere are earnest 
Christian workers more manifestly 
the salt of the earth and the saviours 
of society, than on the home mission- 
ary field. So many and so varied are 
the opportunities for serving one’s 
country there, that it is a standing 
marvel to me that aspiring young 
men of noble impulses do not crowd 
into the field. It is something to 
subdue the forest, to construct a 
great canal, or to convert a wilder- 
ness into a garden; but the pre-emp- 
tion of the outlying districts of our 
glorious country for the type of liv- 
ing which the name of Christ stands 
for, is a task unequalled in the op- 

ortunities which it offers for con- 
ributing to the political, social and 
moral welfare of these growing com- 
munities. I know of no field open to 
a Christian young man of even aver- 
age endowments where his life may 
be so filled with sunshine and be- 
come such a benediction to his coun- 
Nor doI know a better invest- 
ment for those who have money to 
contribute for charitable or reform 
purposes. I cannot understand how 
any Christian can feel that he is just 
to his country who is not doing what 
he can for the support of Christian 
work in these outlying regions. 


Let Modoc county be represented 


by another faithful missionary; one 


who is now laboring to make those 
“mountains to bring peace to the 
people and the hills in righteous- 
ness,” and to cause all those streams 
to flow down as rivers of salvation. 


A hard field it would be regarded, 
and is; added to which have been 
financial distress, prolonged sickness 
of the house mother, scarlet fever 
among his children; deep snow, deep 
mud and almost impassable roads, 
with the worst storms in the expe- 
rience of a lifetime. Yet over all 
— and — Revs 


‘some unknown reason. As re 


Louis Wallace writes “Ebenezer.” 
It has let him, he says, ioto the ex. 
perience of Paul and enabled him, 
too, to glory in tribulations.. He re- 
ports five preaching stations, and 
only wishes he could multiply him- 
self to occupy others which are open. 
In the midst of all the inclement 


carried on in Alturas, the pastor act- 
ing as janitor, leading the singing, 
doing all the talking and nearly all 
the praying, but being rewarded by 
several hopeful conversions, and a& 
vigorous and hopeful Christian En- 
deavor Society as its outgrowth. 

At Likely similar services were be- 
gun amid fearful storms, and con- 
tinued with a mercury below zero. 
At the close a Congregational church 
of twenty-two members was organ- 
jzed, eleven of them coming on con- 
fession of their faith in the Lord 
Jesus. This little town Likely, it is 
interesting’ to know, was twenty-five 
years ago/the scene of a hotly con- 
tested ttle between the United 
States férces, under Genéral Crook 
and th¢@ Pitt River Indians, who held 
that rggion. 


SAY TOWARD THE SOLUTION 
F A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 


THE CHURCH IN THE SKY. 


Our work in Sierra county is under 
the care of Rev. H. E. Banham, one of 
the new pastors, who has already 
proven himself a vigorous and con- 
secrated worker. Sierra Valley has 


an area of about two hundred square | 


miles. The organization of our forces 
is a little different from that in most 
places. There are regular preaching 
stations at Etta, Beckwith, The Island, 
Mohawk Valley, Eagle, and Loyalton, 
but all the church members in the 
valley belong to the one church at 
Etta. Twice a year, at least, the pas- 
tor plans to have all the people to- 
gether in a union meeting. It was 
the privilege of the Superintendent, 
some time ago, to attend one of these 
valley gatherings. Although it was 
a stormy day (a snow-storm in June), 
brethren came from twenty-five miles 
round. The day’s meetings, with the 
union of all around the communion 
table, was a most inspiring and up- 
lifting event. 

Since that time they have had an- 
other union meeting of all the forces 
at the other end of the valley. Of 


this, Brother Banham writes as fol- 


lows: 

“I know you will be glad to hear 
of encouraging things from Sierra 
Valley, so will tell you of our com. 
munion day in Beckwith. It was a 
repetition of the day you spent with 
us in June, only at the other end of 
the valley. 

“Promptly at 7 a. m. there started 
from Sierraville a four-horse stage, 
carrying twelve of our people, a car- 
riage with my wife, three other peo- 
ple, and myself, Mr. and Mrs. Dolly 
in a buggy, and Deacon Hines in an- 
other rig, with two others—in all 
twenty-two from this end of the val- 
ley. After two and a half hours’ ride, 
we pulled up at the Beckwith Hotel, 
finding a delegation already assem- 
bled from the Island, and everything 
arranged for a cordial reception. 


“At 11 o’clock we filed into the hal) 
for morning service. What a sight 
it was! Ido not think such a crowd 
had ever before gathered in Beckwith 
for divine service. It was a blessed 
time. Much interest, a warm glow 
throughout. In short, it was a meet- 
ing in the name of Christ of all his 
disciples in the region, not for social 
intercourse alone nor chiefly, but in 
Jesus’ name, as apart of the great 
family of God. After service, dinner 
was provided for all at the hotel, and 
then we crowded into the hotel 
parlor, and for an hour sang gospel 
songs, followed by a blessed testi. 
mony meeting. There was no time 
lost; every one was anxious to speak. 
At four o’clock the stage and other 
conveyances drove up, and home 
went the folks, having enjoyed a day 
which we think will not soon be fo1- 
gotten in Sierra Valley. A few re- 
mained for the evening service, which 
was largely attended, and again we 
felt the Spirit’s power.” 


OUR GENERAL MISSIONARY FOR 
BUTTE COUNTY. 


There are certain portions of our 
State, particularly mining regions, 
where many small communities no 
one of which is large enough to sup- 


| port a church, may be found scatter- 


ed over a wide range of country. 

Butte county is one of these. It had 

been the hope for some time to place 

a field missionary in this county, but 
he — man did not seem to be at 
and. 

A few years ago, a young man 
graduated from Marietta College, 
Ohio. Not a very staid man, judging 
from his own testimony. He spent 
some time in Dakota, preaching a 
little on a local license. But he soon 
gave it up, drifted from his religious 
moorings, came to California, and en- 
gaged in business pursuits. Finally, 
he went to Butte county, and took up 
& mining claim. He was counted a 
leader among the young men in all 
their “good” times. 

One evening an evangelist was an- 
nounced to speak in the hall at Wyan- 
dotte. Of course, everybody turned 
out, and the “boys” among them. 
The evangelist failed to come, for 


aT | 


weather evangelistic services were: 


some of them urged Parsons to 
“preach.” He consented, and, strange 
as it may seem, was awakened by his 
own sermon. A revival followed; he 
organized his neighbors and com- 
panions into a church, and for two 
years preached for them, working his 
mine at the same time. He became 
convinced that he ought to be one 
thing or the other—preacher or min- 
er—and was advised to call a council 
of churches to recognize the church, 
and ordain him if deemed satisfac- 
tory. 

The council of neighboring church- 
es, with Dr. McLean, Professor Foster, 
and Superintendent Harrison, con- 
vened, and, after thorough examina- 
tion, unanimously voted to recognize 
the church as a true church of Christ, 
and to ordain Brother Parsons to the 
office of an evangelist. He was at 
once commissioned as our General 
Missicniry in Butte county, and his 
untiring zeal has already been the 
means, under God, of great blessing 
to the scattered communities of that 
county. He holds meetings all 
through the week, going on his cir- 
cuit to Wyandotte, Center House, 
Thermalito, Cherokee, Pentz, Para- 
dise, Hell-town, Magalia, Dogtown, 
and Encow. As the work becomes 
systematized, a regular pastor is to be 
placed over a group of these places, 
and Brother Parsons will go to still 
other fields. 


HOME MISSIONS PAY. 


BY REV. E. R GALLOWAY, WEAVERVILLE. 


What has been accomplished in 
this big field during the past two 
years puts that beyond doubt, even 
if similar things were not true of 
other sections of Northern California. 

A county one hundred by sixty 
miles without a minister of the gos- 
pel; a people almost contentedly liv- 
ing without God and hope; only two 
little Sunday-schools sending out 
rays of light in the great darkness; 
little of the Christian Sabbath, little 
of temperance, much gambling, uni- 
versal profanity and worldliness; 
whole communities where the gospel 
was unknown; bright young people 
who had never heard the name and 
story of the Saviour from Christian 
lips—this was the case two years ago. 
Only the awful spiritual darkness 
and really pitiful needs of such a peo- 
ple must be seen to be understood. 
Now, this picture is still true of parts 
of the county, but a blessed change 
for the better has been wrought in 
others. Sunday-echools were organiz- 
ed in the waste places, a second 
church founded, regular preaching 
services established on a circuit fifty 
miles long, the good seed of the 
practical, helpful, everybody's every- 
day gospel of Christ sown, and, final- 
ly, evangelistic meetings and fellow- 
ship visits. 

The results include the four new 
Sunday-schools, the new church; four 
new Endeavor Societies, a hundred 
conversions, and the promise of much 
better things to come. 

But this general state vent may be 
very dry reading, unless we stop to 
think of the happy homes, the better 
influences at work, the renewed 
hearts, the general rejoicing, that lie 
behind the figures. I met one of the 
recent converts one day, and it was 
her joy to tell of the new strength 
imparted to her life, as Christ helped 
her to overcome a bad temper, and 
set a right example to her children. 
I met another mother, and upon her 
lips were praises for the goodness of 
God in answering the prayers of many 
years, and turning the hearts of three 
of her grown boys unto Himself. I 
met an unbeliever; he declared him- 
self, in fact, an infidel, but he said 
there was no questioning that the 
recent special meetings and conver- 
sions at Hay Fork were a good thing 
for the community, and he was glad 
of it; yes, he was glad of it. 


In one place the Lord clearly bless- 
ed his faithful children. There were 
just four real faithful saints there 
for years. For twelve years one lady 
stood at the helm of a little Sunday- 
school, and the faithful four for 
years cried to God for a blessing. 
This year the showers fell. Two of 


| those mother’s sons, and a dozen oth- 


er stalwart young men have became 
Christians, and form one of the most 
unusual Christian Endeaver Societies 
I have ever seen. 

But how much more muat be in- 
vested, if we would get the large and 
permanent returns that are possible ! 
This county needs another man. 
Think of the demands upon head, 
and hand, and heart—yes, and upon 
time and purse—that seven separate 
communities, one of them twenty- 
seven miles away, over steep moun- 
tains, made upon one man, and an 
ordinary man at that. I might tell 
you of personal hardships, hard work, 
discouragements enough to make one 
give up the work in despair, and 
other things, but I could stand all 
these if I could only feel that souls 
were not being lost because the field 
is too big to reach them. Perhaps 
we are doing the best we can at 
present, but we need a larger invest- 
ment of money, and more prayer, 
more preaching, more counseling to- 
gether, more patience, perseverance, 
push, and power from on high, to 
make home missions pay. 


Jesus has now many lovers of his 


heavenly kingdom, but few bearers of | , 


Health Restored 


ALL RUN DOWN 
No Strength nor Energy 


Miserable 


IN THE 


EXTREME. 


CURED BY USIKG 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


“Several years ago, my blood was in O: 
bad condition, my system all run down, 
and my geueral health very much im- 

ired. My hands were covered with 

arge sores, discharging all the time. I 
had no strength nor energy and my feel- 


ings were miserable in the extreme. At 
last, FE commenced taking Ayer’s Sarsa- 


act re a and soon noticed a change forthe 
etter. My appetite returned and with 
it, renewed strength. Encouraged by 
these results, 1 kept on taking the Sar- 
saparilla, till I had used six bottles, and 


my health was restore.”—A. A. TOWNS, 
prop. Harris House, Thompson, N. Dak. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted 
AT WORLD’S FAIR 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 

427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHON® 5210. San Francisco 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., 8. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would wani 
suit of clothing made 
to order. 


PURE Wook. 


If we do not have in stosk the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with ee Lin 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cap 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco t 
choose from. Fifteen rer cent. discount t 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Gonuine Hand Woven and Hand Spur 
Goods, now in stock. 


AND 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
No. 6 California St., 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


C. B. Parcells and 
Wilshire Sate & Scale Co 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


- San Francisco 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 


All Kinds Repaired. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R-S 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Oem 
mercial Sts,. San Francisco. 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


° 610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


W. W. CHASE & CO 


Oommission, and Retail] 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREE)} 
Sam Faanctsco. 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKKT STREET, ROOM 45. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


G. L. BROWN 
Manager 


R. SOMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market Bt. 
Watches. cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1, | 


ll work wa) rented. Fin te . 
wa h and 


SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRANO RAPIDS.MICH. & 


Geo.H. Fuller Desk 


COMPANY 


Sole Pacific Coast Agents. 


Aliso of Bank, Office 
and Ledge Furniture. 


638 & 640 Mission St. - San Francisco 
Seating plans and estimates furnished. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done soalready. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TRLEPHONE 5125. 


Ss. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


W. H, TILTON, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHINO 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


JAS, CARROLL. 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


ALSO [IN SYRUP. 


IODIDE OF ® 
IRON. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption, 
Constituti»nal Weakness, Poorness of the lood 
ane nag stimulating and’ regulating its periodic 
None Genuine unless signed “ BLA NCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y. and all Druggists. 


B. M, ATCHINSON & CoO.,. 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Marke: 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. SAN FRANCI800 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets #10,807,666 64 


Losses Paid in 75 years, $12,757,000 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assisiant General Agent 


JOHN C.ty Surveyor 
PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 Catirornta STREET. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
316 & 318 Market Srreer, 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


Palace Baths 
716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 

Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porcelain tubs. ater pumped from the bay 
only at high tide, and changed daily. Ever 
~ new, clean and well ordered. Ba 
<5 cents. 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Notary Public and Commissioner of 
Deeds for all States and Territories. 


Passports Secured. 
OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 22c2 Steiner St., next N. E. cor- 
ner Sacramento St., San Francisco. 


STEA Rw 
Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
in almost every case. Nothing like it. Works 
like a charm, 

Stearns” Candy Kitehen: 


| 


The genuine instrument, made by the original discover- 
er and inventor, 

DH. HERCULES SANCHF, 
Cures by compelling absorption of oxygen from the air. 
Never wears out. Always ready foruse. Easily man- 
aged. All cases of acute or sudden illness broken up 
and cured in a few hours. 


MRS. SARAH B. COOPER, the well-known leader 
of kindergarten wo-k, and a contributor to Tue Paciric, 
writes as follows: 


Dr. CARTER, My Dear Sir: The Oxydonor is not 
only “victory,” but it is victory organized. I do not 
know what the agencies or elements are, but I do know 
tnat they are most effectual in eradicating all sorts of 
ailments, and making one feel-as if newly created. I 
am willing you should use my name in endorsement of 
this remarkable curative and remedial agency. Most 
sincerely yours, SARAH B. COOPER. 


Mrs. Cooper was suffering from the results of La 
Gripje, Paeumonia and Inflammatory Rheumatism. 
The latter speedily disappeared, the effects of the others 
vanished, and sh: be:ame stroug and well, and coatin 
ues so. This is the experience of tnousands. gen- 
tleman has just been in our office and related how his 
pet dog was dying with convulsions, when he applied 
Oxydonor on ice for two hours, and behold ! doggie was 
frisking about as wellas ever. Dogs have no imagina- 
tion. Send for full particulars of chis wonderful instru- 
ment, and be sure to get the right one. There are _ 
imitations under other names. 


Address 
»R. R. KELSO CARTER, 


49 11°70 Miarket Street, &. F.. 


FOSTER 


GROCERS. 


FINE MACKEREL IN 
FOR FAMILY TRADE. 


PURE earthy: AND OLIVE OIL. 


TOP-0-CAN 
BUTTER 


KITS 


Guaranteed 
iN gs To Keep in Hot 
Climates, 


26 and 2s California Strect 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


TUBBS 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A, L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin QO. Tubbs; Herman A, Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street, 
San FRA. 01800, 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 


PHOTO of invention. 
ability free of charge and we make NO C. 
UNL PATENT IS SE’ URED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Town, write to A SNOW 


Onposite Patent Office, Washington, D ¢ 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


| ANDREWS’ 
Folding Bed. 
UF, WEBER 00, Andrewsa Co. 
Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
Aud 229 Second St._- Portland Or. 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


We advise as to patent. 
ARGE 


Physicians recommend the A. stal hot 
sea-water tub and swimmin , foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North 


cars. John Farnban. Manager 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, 
Bet. Administration and Mechanic Arts Buildin 
Also, 121 Post St. bet. Kearny and Grant - 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co. 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


2429 Mission St., near 21st, S. F. 

G. W. K&Eeter, 
Manager. 
Telephone No, 6102 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 


PUREST BELL 


FAVORABLY KNOWN 
HAVE FURNISHED 
HURC. & 


CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE PRICE 


, 
Cure 
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| 
~ 
Without 
Medicine 
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WORDS FROM THE WORKMEN. 


ho are inclined to lightly esteem 
i issi ies are ren- 

the service which our home missionarie 

dering to the State, or who are skeptical as to 

the real, world-wide value of our missionary 

churches, we commend a careful reading of 


To any w 


the extracts below. These extracts, it should | 


be remembered, are, ”05t of them, from the 
last regular quarterly reports, and were written 
without thought of a larger reading than that 
of the Superintendent or Executive Committee. 
First, we have a few words from one who is 


cultivatin 
pone need not refer in detail to the 


various deprivations and positive hardships 
which fall to his lot. Some of them have been 


likely to bring tears to the eyes in reading of 
them; but he does not dwell upon them; only 
briefly alluding to some, he adds: 

« Why does he doit? Because he 
hopes against hope, and trusts God 
and the churches, and is determined 
to hold his field and do his work. 
Why does he hope? Well, one an- 
swer will suffice; he has seen one 
soul converted; he has seen & seem- 
ingly aimless, almost useless, life 
transformed to one of zealous energy 
and tireless effort for God and hu- 
manity. Then he has seen the flag- 
ging life of a few discouraged Chris- 
tians quickening under the gospel 
message, which declares that no labor 
in the Lord is in vain. He has seen 
Godless people pausing in the mad 
rush for place, pleasure or gain, and 
with serious faces listen to the di- 
vine voice calling heavenward. He 
has met the upturned eyes of chil- 
dren, who, with awe and tenderness 
on their faces, have listened to the 
sweet, old story, ever new. He has 
seen, by quickened spiritual insight, 
the ‘little rifts’ in the dark clouds 
through which has shined the light 
of an everlasting hope and promise, 
that God’s Word shall not return 
void. He sees the awful chasm be- 
fore the feet of hundreds who have 
forgotten God, and he stays, because 
he can occasionally arouse some soul 
to look into and fear that abyss. He 
knows the terrible things hiding un- 
seen as yet in the moral life of these 
Christless, Sabbathless communities, 
destined some day to break out on 
the State and nation, io all their 
hideousness, unless some hand wield 
the sword that alone can deliver 
them.” 

How shall the waste places of California be 
irrigated by the streams of s#lvation? These 
words, from one who maintained an unpaid ser- 
vice for two years for a people scattered and 
religiously indifferent or opposed, may help to 
answer our question. 

“T could not,” says he, “remain 
idle on the Sabbath, and leave the 
people without the gospel, to sink 
deeper and deeper into spiritual 
death. So I began preaching in 
school-houses to small audiences, oft- 
en walking twelve miles a day in or- 
der to do this. In hot weather I 
was compelled to start at four o'clock 
-in the morning to reach my first 
preaching station before the heat be- 
came too oppressive. * * * One of 
the sufferers by the Pullman strike is 
quoted as saying, ‘ My children had 
nothing but dry bread to eat fur two 
days. But for many days this could 
be said of our family of seven. One 
Thanksgiving Day we had nothing 
but boiled wheat (whole wheat). But 
we thanked the Lord for that, and 
prayed the more earnestly for relief. 
Brethren, we do not write this com- 
plainingly, or to pose as heroes; but 
having been asked to give some per- 
sonal experiences, we have been com. 
pelled to speak the truth. It may do 
some of the contributors to our home 
missionary funds good to know how 
much their help is needed and ap- 
preciated by those who are engaged 
on the frontier.” 

It is the gospel of gladness which restless, 
burdened hearts need to draw them away from 
carking cares and disappointing quest for good. 
And the minister of Christ who is to speak his 


message with power needs a plentiful anointing 
with ‘‘the oil of gladness.” 


Up in one of our isolated fields in Hum- 
boldt county there is a man who can probably 
teach us something as to the secret of a gospel 
of cheer. He has to contend against godless 
indifference without, an almost immovable 
formality within the church, and false teachers 
and unchristian opposition from those who 
ought to be helpers together in the Lord. Yet 
he writes: 

“Discouragements? I have none. 
A child of God has no right to have 
any. We have privations sometimes 
which try us a little, but some prom- 
ise enables us to climb a little high- 
er. At one time we had to go with- 
out butter, meat, lard, or sugar for 
nearly a month; yet we did not suf- 
fer. Our conveniences in housekeep- 
ing are probably the poorest in this 
region; at least, the poorest we have 
yet seen. We are not complaining, 
however. Yet we dosometimes think 
that, when a Christian is getting a 
new cooking-stove, if he knew what 
a blessing the old one would be to 
the missionary, instead of sending it 
to the junk man, he would, perhaps, 
ship it to us. Our clothing last win- 
ter had gotten scarce before the box 
came, and our condition too amusing 
to write about; but we did not fail to 
feel and to sing ‘I’m the Child of a 
King.’” 

Horse owners, attention! This 
good man, finding a horse absolutely 
essential to the Master’s work, has 
bought one for thirty dollars, which 
sum he had to borrow in anticipation 
of his quarterly remittance. “My se- 
curity for this money,” he says, “is & 
mortgage on my character, and the 
mortgagee takes it if the money is not 
promptly paid.” What a pity that 
Some one of the Lord’s horses in 
Christian men’s stables could not find 
— way to these faithful missionar- 


a rocky field in one of our mining | 


How this gospel of the kir gdom delivers one 
from the shackles of debasing habit is illustrat« 
ed by the case of a man.in Cottonwood, Shasta 
county. 

This man, being converted, reas- 
soned thus: “If Iam going to be a 
Christian, I want to be a clean Chris- 
tian. I must give up using tobacco.” 
And he did. He had previously tried 
to do so, but failed. Now his testi- 
mony is that no effort was required. 
The appetite was gone. — 

The pastor in Cottonwood, under whom 
that man was led to Christ, has been working 
that field in the face of financial stringency, 
isolation, sectarian opposition, general poverty, 


and loss of members, for seven years. Yet see 
how cheerily he can write: 


“Cottonwood has the sweetest little 
church in California. We are happy 
in ourselves, the people are hungry 
for the pure gospel, and it is a pleas- 
ure to preach to them. We have 
confidence in one another, and even 
if deprived of outside communion, 
we have communion with God and 
the sweet fellowship of saints. We 
have a flourishing Sunday-school, and 
a wide awake young man for super- 
intendent. We have a very sweet 
little choir — the best in Shasta 
county. We have had three seasons 
of precious revival, and the Lord has 
been a very present help to us in all 
our trials and in all our labors for 
the church. He has been the secret 
of our strength during our financial 
difficulties. When cut down to star- 
vation income, this verse comforted 
us greatly: ‘He shall dwell on high. 
* %* * Bread shall be given him; 
his waters shall be sure.’ Such a 
ministry as that cannot be other 
than a magnificent civilizing agency. 
The whole State has an interest in the 


work he is doing. And the church. 


which is animated by the spirit set 
forth in that letter is the most effec- 
tive power which makes for right- 
eousness Of all that are engaged. 

Among those reformatory agencies, the most 
popular at the present time, perhaps, are the 
various fraternities and orders which are found 
in every town and viliage. One of our mission- 
ary pastors refers to the matterin a recent 
letter: 

“A brother minister has just join- 
ed the Odd Fellows because, as he 
told me, of the aid he would receive 
in sickness, or which would come to 
his family in case of hisdeath. Here, 
again, are my two deacons, poor men, 
both of them. They are paying their 
money into an Aid Society. If they 
stop paying, allis gone; And these 
are only two out of thousands who 
are paying from $25 to $75 a year 
into these Aid Societies. But they 
cannot, so they say, contribute any- 
thing for the church. Ihave a broth- 
er minister, a Home Missionary, who 
pays $37 every year to his Lodge, but 
not half as much tothe Church. And 
the excuse given in all these cases is 
that the Church does not, and the 
societies do, assure them of financial 
aid in time of need.” 

The arguments of those men fail 
in appreciating those spiritual aims 
and interests which it is the Church’s 
chief function to subserve. But there 
should be no doubt as to the hearty 
fellowship of Christian people. Nor 
can we think that where “the sweet 
fellowship of sairts” exists, Christian 
men will find other attractions super- 
ior to those of the Church. 

How much depends upon the way in which 
one goes about securing a desirable end! He 
is a wise pastor who brought his ship safely 
through the troubled waters of a controversy 
which might easily have engulfed this Church, 


as it has done others. Such a captain usually 
has a tractable crew. Hear him. 


“We had a dancing craze here at 
the beginning of this quarter that 
threatened damage to the church— 
all about attendance at public balls. 
Some had attended, others avowed 
their intention of doing so. They 
said that the Congregational church 
was not opposed to dancing; that 
Rev. Dr.— encouraged dancing; 
had dancing in his home, ete. Dis- 
cussion ensued, attended with some 
excitement and sharpness in the ex- 
pression of opinions. Three-fourths 
of the number were found to be op- 
posed to dancing, whether in public 
ball or private assembly; and severe 
measures were advocated by some. 
But the moderate and kindly course, 
the wise and Christian, patient meth- 
od was ultimately adopted; and the 
result is peace and good feeling. 
The dancers have given up their 
doubtful amusement, indifference to 
the conscientious convictions of the 
majority.” This good man has a field 
of great distance (his regular Sun- 
day ministry necessitates twenty-five 
miles of travel), in working, which he 
has recently had the help of a San 
Francisco pastor and his wife. Re- 
ferring to this, he says that “the con- 
verts were not all brought in 
through special meetings—indeed, 
one had not been to any of them, 
had not even been spoken to by the 
pastor for many months, but was led 
to the Saviour by Christian friends. 
And this is the best part of the re- 
sults, the part which figures do not 
and cannot show; viz, the spiritual 
uplift and quickening that sets 
the individual Christian to pray- 
ing and working for their neigh- 
bors and friends; and this is the con- 
dition here to a greater degree than 
ever before; and there is a wide- 
spread earnestness among the people 
that leads us to hope that the present 
gain is only the first fruits. Then 
he adds something which brings to 
view another aspect of this pioneer 
work, and one which explains much 
of its seeming fruitlessness. ‘The 
sad—the bitter part of it all—is that 


those interested cannot receive the’ 


personal attention, instruction and 
care which are needful to bring them 
out squarely and clearly on the 
side. I have been compelled to seem- 
ingly neglect so many who need but 
a word to bring them to the Saviour, 
that there is much sadness mixed 
with every j>»y. It seems to me that 
if our people in the more favored lo- 
calities could realize the conditions 
on the frontier, the home missionary 
fund, and through it the force of 
workers, could be increased to double 
or treble its present strength.” 

How to meet the various demands for money 
which Church work in these times calls for is 
a very serious question, often 2 rock of disaster. 
The experience of one recently formed missi 2n- 
ary church may, therefore, possess a more than 
sympathetic interest. The pastor writes: 

“ Our system received a severe test 
in raising a parsonage fund this year. 
We departed from all the established 
customs, and issued a statement of 
our plans for building, with a coupon 
attached, to be filled out with the 
amount to be given, and the time it 
would be paid, but omitting the name 
of the donor. Some fear was express- 
ed that the pledge would not be kept, 
as none could know who was faithful 
and who was not. But the result is 
a reproof of our distrust in our fel- 
low-man. We believe the amount 
received has been larger and more 
promptly paid than we could have 
hoped for by any other method. But 
the most gratitying feature is the 
evidence thus given that our people 
do love the praise of God more than 
the praise of men. All our bills are 
paid weekly, and our treasury has 
not yet been empty; should it ever 
be, we shall call a meeting for pray- 
er. I cannot express the satisfaction 
which comes to pastor and people 
for this deliverance from the vexation 
of church finances. Pray for us that 
our faith fail not.” 


The method by which needed funds 
are secured are as various as the con- 
ditions of different communities. 
This from Tipton may follow the 
foregoing from San Rafael: “I have 
almost forgotton,” writes Mr. Huff- 
man, “to mention the interest which 
some of the ladies are taking in the 
Home Missionary Society. Two wom- 
en are raising, each of them, a mis- 
sion calf. One hasa hog, and my 
wife is raising chickens, as usual. 
The only burden I have is for the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to get posses- 
sion of the hearts of the people more 
generally. Brethren, pray for us.” 


The silver lining of the dark cloud 
is shown ina letter from Reno. This, 
it should be remembered, is the only 
representative of our Congregational 
churches in Nevada. Mr. Magill 
writes: “Hard times have been an an- 
gel of many in disguise, accomplish- 
ing in God's hand spiritual results 
which, perhaps, could have been 
brought about in no other way. So 
far from being injured, the spiritual 
work of the church has been quick- 
ened. Kesult of the labors of Evan- 
gelist Crittenton has been to add 
nearly one hundred to membership 
of the churches in Reno. Of these 
the Congregational church received 
twenty-five on confession of faith; but 
not one of the whole number profess- 
ing conversion who had not previous- 
ly been under pulpit ministrations in 
some of the churches.” The words 
which follow let us into a common 
missionary experience, and one which 
sets in a stronger light the heroism 
which characterizes much of this ser- 
vice: “One feature of Christian work 
in this place peculiarly trying to both 
pastor and people is its isolation. 
We have at times great heart-hunger 
for Christian fellowship.” 


The power of Christianity is above all, and 
in all, the power ofa /ife, Zhe man Christ Jesus, 
shining out from the four brief Gospels, is the 
great transforming 'agency in the world; and if 
the apocalyptic vision of the New Jesusalem ever 
becomes more than a beautiful picture, it will 
be through the personal attraction of the uplift- 
ed Christ. So, too, it is through the reflected 
light of that life in godly men and women that 
the gospel wins its richest trophies in society. 
It is as true of California as of other regions. 
The record of the past forty-five years affords 


/many demonstrations of the saving energy 


which goes forth from sanctified lives. The 
following sketches are but a handful out of the 
many which might, have been collected; yet 
enough, we hope, to indicate how Christ still 
walks the earth dispensing healing virtue. 


AN ISRAELITE, INDEED "—GEORGE 
H. KELLOGG, 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


Mr. Kellogg was born in Sheffield, 
Mass., June 11, 1822. His grand- 
father was a soldier in the war of the 
Revolution. His home through most 
of his boyhood was in Erie, Penn., 
whither his parents removed when 
he was seven years old. He began 
his business career as a clerk in the 
great store of A. T. Stewart in New 
York city. 

His life in California extended from 
1851 till his death, in 1893, a period 
of forty-two years. For twenty-seven 
years he was connected with Flint, 
Peabody & Company, San Francisco. 
After the dissolution of this firm, he 
was, until his death, with the Sierra 
Lumber Company, and Merchants’ 
Exchange Bank, in the same city. 

He was connected successively witb 
the first Congregational churches of 
San Francisco, Oakland, and Red- 
wood City, and the Third Congrega- 
tional church, San Francisco. All 
of his pastors bear hearty witness to 
his rare Christian spirit, untiring 
service, and large benevolence. Go- 
ing to Redwood City when the church 


ds 


dition, héand his devoted wife, 
erine (Flint) Kellogg, whose 


strength in the little church. Their 
generous financial support transform- 
ed it from a home missionary church 
to one self-supporting, and ever ready 
to contribute to our national benevo- 
lent societies. 

Mr. Kellogg held the offices of the 
deacon and trustee at Redwood, and 
in the Third church, San Francisco, 
and was for many years Superinten- 
dent of the Sunday-school at Red- 
wood. For several years he had 
place in the Executive Committee of 
the Home Missionary Society, and at 
the time of his death was treasurer of 
the Congregational Ministerial Relief 
Society. Wise in counsel, he never 
failed to strengthen the hands of his 
pastors. Deeply sympathetic with 
the sorrows and burdens of his breth- 
ren, he was greatly beloved by them 
all: Regarding himself as a steward 
of his divine Master, he gave largely 
to Christian work at home and 


abroad, and left by will generous | 


sums to various objects of Christian 
benevolence. 

He was Secretary of the first meet- 
ing of the Y. M. C. A., for organiza- 
tion, July 18, 1853, the records of 
which bear his signature. His death 
occurred in San Francisco November 
19, 1893. The churches of Christ in 
California have reason to hold in 
grateful remembrance the memory of 
such man. 


_— 


A MOTHER IN ISRAEL—MRS. SARAH 
S. NICHOLS. 


BY REV. J. H. STRONG. 


Mrs. Nichols came to Clayton, Cal- 
ifornia, from Massachusetts in 1855. 
Her husband had preceded her by 
several months. 

In those days there was no organ- 
ized Christian fellowship here, no 
church, no schoolhouse, no public 
ministry of} the Word, no Sabbath, 
indeed. The day was given up to 
social visiting, and what was to be 
her home was its headquarters. 
What could be done? The earnest 
words of her brother, Rev. Joseph S. 
Clark (father of the present Secre- 
tary. C. H. M. S.), “Don’t sink into 
heathenism there,” rang in her ears, 
and weighed upon her heart. She 
was greatly distressed, and, with 
weeping, sought from God direction 
as to her duty. | 

From the same brother, she had 
received, in parting, copies of ser- 
mons by Dr. Nehemiah Adams and 
of Dwight’s Theology. She deter- 
mined that in her home, at least, 
there should be some true Sabbath 
observance. On the very first Sun- 
day after her arrival, therefore, her 
home was thrown open for religious 
service. Hymns were sung, prayer 
was Offered anda sermon read. These 
services were continued regularly in 
this Christian home for about three 
years. Meantime, a church organ- 
ization, embracing seven members, 
was effected. In 1858 ‘a schoolhouse 
was completed, which served as a 
meeting-place for some nine yvars, 
until the present house of worship 
was erected. 

After Mr. Nichol’s death, in 1882, 
Mrs. Nichols maintained, with un- 
remitting fidelity, her service for the 
Church and her co-operation in what- 
ever promised to promote the wel- 
fare of the community. In all this 
she displayed great wisdom, as well 
as faith and patience. And even 
after she had become totally blind 
these ministries of love were con- 
tinued. Such, morever, was the re- 
markable retention of her faculties 
that she was up to the day of her 
death a valued member of the Board 
of Church Trustees. It wason March 
10, 1893, that her Father called her 
to the higher service of the perfecter 
life. “Servant of God, well done.” 
Peing dead, she yet speaketh ! 


From another hand we add this 
further testimony: “She was faithful 
to the Church, its meetings, its work, 
its support. She never failed her 
pastor or the cause of Christ. An- 
other strong feature in her character 
was seen in her calm, quiet endur- 
ance of afflictions, which, to many, 
would seem almost unendurable. 
She moved about among this people 
in her total blindness with such a 
sunny, peaceful submission and lov- 
ing trust, that her life was a bene- 
diction and an inspiration to the 
whole community. Little did she, 
or others, think that from the sale of 
those face-cloths, with the making of 
which she occupied herself, she 
could purchase the pulpit set which 
beautifies, and the chandelier which 
lightens} the. church*® in which so 
much of her life was centered. She 
not only did what she could, but 
more than she thought she could.” 


HOW’S THIS! 


We offer one hundred dollars reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J, 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obligations 
made by their firm. 

Wrst & TruAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

ists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Testimonials sent free. 


Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by all drug- 
gists, 


\was in its infancy, and in a weak condi 
eath 
occurred in 1872, became-pillats of 


» What..chimney to tise for 
your oF lasfip? 
“to-Chimneys” 


tells. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass, 


THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants ee and Confers Degrees. Rare 


ities 
Offered in Music. One Hours Ride from San cisco, 
Board and Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, $175. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P.0O., Alameda ‘ o., Cal. 


Term begins Aug. 8, 1894. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 
San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An “Accredited School” for Boys. Acad~ 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and ‘better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 14th. 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


ad? 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Eighteenth year; 19 professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M.., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal, 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


Cor. llth and Clay Sts., Oakland, 


Is the pioneer school for young ladies in Oak- 
land, Cal. Organized Nov. 8, 1888; reopen- 
ed January 6, 1890. Fall term will commence 
Monday, July 30, 1894. It affords superior 
advantages, having college educated teachers 
of the first order, to whom the highest prices in 
the State are paid. Students are prepared for 
Universities and Colleges in the East as well 
Mrs, M. 


as in California. K, BLAKE, 


Principal. 


HOIT'T’s 


MILLBRAE, SAN MATEO CO. 
[NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A firstclass home for boys Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. l1ts graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University 
without examination. Fall term com- 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention this paper. 


IRA G. HOITT, Ph.D., Master. 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL! 


UNIVERSITY 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 


Under the management of W. W, Anderson, — 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
J. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 
|) kins Academy... 

Only teachers of known ability employed. 

This is a se/ect school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. 

Location very advantageous. 

Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 


Circulars forwarded on application to the 
Principal, W. W. ANDERSON, 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 26th year begins Sept. 
4th. Classical, English and special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So- 
ciology. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev, 
McLgan, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oake 

nd. 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa. Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of scienve. 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose graduates 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all th 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited mm ad- 
vanced chemistry. It is accredited at Stanford | 
University in all subjects on w. ich certificates 
are ever uccepted, ani also at Cornell Univer 
sity. 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the © 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium . 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 
quired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Pen 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, etc. 


Day and Evening Sessions. 
T. A. ROBINSON, e President 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
*“SHOLEVOVA ON 


Ati; 


VAN NESS 


Will remove on Oct. rst from 1222 Pine street to 
a house now being fitted up for it, situated on the 
southeast corner of Jackson and Gough streets. 
The house will be put in first-class order in ev- 
ery respect. It stands on high ground, having 
plenty of sunlight, and commands a fine view of 
the bay, islands, Golden Gate and mountains 
in the distance. S. H. WILLEY. 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


Oyster Beps aT Cat. 


Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 

families aid steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 

sale prices. 

Stalls 67, 68 69, 70. 71, and 47, 48. California Market, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


COMPLEXION POWDER 
of refined toilet ip 


(Ex Staie Supt. Public Instruction.) 


Pozzoni’s 
uty ri 


com every 


HEADQUARTERS 


Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


AMERICAN SOGIETY 


735 Market St., San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manaces. 


FARMING 


Racramento: 726 


“Planet Jr” 


MONEY IN Not if the Farmer throws it away using inferior 
tools, that take longer to adjust and ‘‘fix” than 
takes a good tool to earn its cost. 


in raising double the stuff, at half the cost. 
With good tools, it can be done. 


cultural Pampblet.& Wickson &CO. 
A 


San Francisco: 345 Front st 
Los Angeles: 221 . — y 


Portiand: 249 Stark St. 


Money lies 
Send for Hor- 
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THz Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAI. 


[ Wepyespay, Ucroser 10, 1894. 


HIS page of THE PactFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
CasE, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 


all matter to C. G. Baldwin. | 


Southern California. 


OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal, 


~ 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Next week’s Pacrric will contain 
full notes on the meeting at Ventura, 
a brief account of which appears on 
this page to-day. We must remind 
our ladies that papers from such a 
meeting are very welcome at the 
earliest moment. Fresh news i168 
doubly welcome. 

The General Association will have 
closed before this paper reaches its 
readers in Southern California. Some 
interesting matter bearing upon it 
has been shut out this week because 
too late of any service. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The Union met on Monday, Octo- 
ber Ist, at its regular place of meet- 
ing—the First Congregational church, 
Los Angeles. Five new members 
were vo'ed in. There was a general 
discussion of the next Association pro- 
gram with a view to the various pro- 
tests which had been sent in. The 
Committee made it clear that in most 
of the matter criticised they had not 
acted inconsiderately. There was gen- 
eral consent that the devotional ex- 
ercises had too little time, and it is 
likely that the Association will cor- 
rect this by meeting at 8:30 each day. 
The Methodists, at their late Confer- 
ence, met, it is reported, at 8 o'clock. 

There was considerable discussion 
of the Santa Ana church building. 
Mr. Fleming, the pastor, reported 
$2,280 subscribed, and over $2,200 
of this amount collected, and that 
this result was in connection with 
self-support in their work this year. 
This had reduced the pastor’s income 
to very small proportions. 

The Union had previously express- 
ed its sense that $250 could be rais- 
ed among the churches as a fellow- 
ship offering; and a part of this had 
come in. Several more subscriptions 
were made in this meeting, and other 
indefinite amounts were mentioned. 
The whole amount was not made up, 
but there is hope that October 7th 
will find the new church building 
ready to be dedicated. The feeling 
prevailed that this had been a phe- 
nomenal work, considering all the 
circumstances. 

The maii paper was presented by 
Rev. C. S. Vaile, and was very warm- 
ly received. Its theme was “The 
Next Association,” and the meeting 
was very anxious that it should ap- 
pear in Tue Paciric, but it was found 
to be too late to get it in before the 
meeting. It was voted that it be 
published in one of the Los Angeles 
papers. 

The semi-annual election of officers 
took place at this meeting. Rev. J. 
H. Harwood was elected President, 
J. B. Irvine re-elected Secretary, D. 
D. Hill, Geo. Morris, and C. G. Bald- 
win, Advisory Committee; these five 
members, constituting the Executive 
Committee,organized by electing Geo. 
Morris Chairman and J. B. Irvine 
Secretary. It was decided to hold 
the next meeting at 1:30 rp. m.on the 
first Monday in November, and that 
the program should consist of two 
parts; that for the present one part 
be taken by a prominent representa- 
tive of some other church, and the 
man to be invited for next meeting 
was selected, the other part to be as 
practical as possible, and presented 
by some member. For the next 
meeting President Baldwin of Pomo- 
na College was appointed to watch 
the General Association from begin- 
ning to its end, and to see how the 
conduct of it could be improved at 
the meeting next year, gathering up 
the lessons of experience and present- 
ing them in a fifteen-minute paper. 
This Union should be vital and help- 
ful to all our work by emphasizing 
acquaintance and fellowship. Lay- 

men who will regularly attend wil 
be gladly voted in as members. A 
few have joined already. 


A CALL FOR PRACTICAL FELLOW- 
SHIP. 


The church building in Santa Ans 
is nearly completed. It will accom- 
modate three hundred hearers, and is 
most convenient and attractive. The 
building of such a church in this 
season of financial depression is & 
remarkable achievement, and has been 
accomplished largely through the 
courage, energy, and persistence of 
the pastor, who had taken the lead in 
the enterprise. He has counted from 
the beginning upon the practical 
fellowship of the churches to the 
small amount of $250. The Los 
Angeles Congregational Union has 
recommended that the churches give 
aid to that amount. The church and 
people of Santa Ana have already 
done more than the most sanguine 
thought it posoible for them to do. 
- But $250 more must be raised to se- 
cure the promised aid of the C. C. B. 


S., which is only granted to pay last 
. Here is an opportunity for 
“Bear ye one 


pills. 
practical fellowsbip. 
burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of ea t.” 
The burden in 
left upon the church of Santa Ana, 


may prove to be 


among .the .churehes. 
of the churches"4f it does 


this case which, if 


the proverbial “last 


t li ht. wh divided 
straw,” is but light What the 


not come to the rescue in a case like 
this ? A voluntary collection in every 
Congregational church in Los Angeles 
county, which could be made without 
self-denial; would make up the $250, 
clear the path for that struggling 
church, and give the aiding churches 
an interest and proprietorship in the 
church at Santa Ana, which would 
impart a new and blessed meaning to 
our favorite phrase, “the fellowship 
of the churches.” 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Republican party have ap- 
pointed a political meeting at the 
assembly hall, Pomona College, for 
Saturday night, October 6th. As in- 
dicating the spirit of those who ar- 
ranged the meeting they have invited 
Professor E. C. Norton, a very radical 
prohibitionist to preside at the meet- 
ing, and the speakers expect to con- 
fine themselves closely to arguments 
which will bear investigation. The 
body of students are prohibitionists, 
and a majority of the faculty. It is 
clear that the Republicans feel un- 
comfortable on the subject of the 
head of their ticket. It would re- 
lieve them immensely to have some 
responsible committee report that 
the head of the ticket was not a man- 
ufacturer and marketer of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. : 

The Prohibitionists will have their 
meeting soon, and the assembly hall 
has been offered to the Democratic 
party, if they wish to be heard. The 
scientific spirit prevails in all depart- 
ments of the college work and the 
inquiry as to facts is always searching. 
Feeling is deprecated, and good fel- 
lowship abounds. 

The Cabinet is quartered more 
comfortably in the largest room in 
the College. This will, however, 
soon be toosmall. And in faith that 
by next fall a new Science Hall will 
be built, insurance on apparatus 
and specimens has been taken for 
one year only. No definite expecta- 
tions are indulged, but on general 
principles we expect the premium 
when needed. The department of 
biology is to be of so much practical 
use in the region round about that it 
would seem to be reasonable to expect 
its full equipment. 

The College and community will 
be well represented at the General 
Association. No less than six persons 
will attend—five men and one wom- 
an. The strange thing about it all is 
that the women are the most active 
part of the community in the way of 
any organized work, yet they seem to 
delight in putting the men forward 
as figure-heads. Possibly it is a way 
of undertaking to wake them up to 
some sort of work themselves. 

The community gladly welcomes 
the family of Mr. Adams from Ba- 
kersfield, Mrs. Bang’s family from 
Redlands, Mr. Allen’s family from Po- 
mona and Mrs. Clara Holbrook 
Smith’s family from Lordsburg. 


College. Homes are 80 séarce that 
some of our friends are compelled to 
get a place outside the village. It 
would be worth while to build more 
houses. They never wait long for an 
occupant. 

The drawing-classes are very large. 
All the students in geometry and 
physiology are taking free - hand 


drawing. Mrs. Macleod is a very 
inspiring teacher. Her work is at- 
tractive. 


Professor Colcord preached at Ven- 
tura September 30th, and Professor 
Norton at Pasadena upon the same 
date. The Pasadena Sabbath-school 
presented him with the money for a 
scholarship for some worthy student 
unable to pay either in work or money. 
It would be a thing very pleasing to 
the College if all our Sabbath-schools 
would aim to raise $50 each for this 
purpose each year. It is a splendid 
benevolence. No one can use such a 
scholarship who is not self-dependent, 
and, even then, in most cases the stu- 
dent agrees to pay it back at his 
earliest convenience for the use of 
some one else. Such money is very 
useful. It relieves the present need 
of a student, gives s> much aid to the 
College, and promises to be the seed 
of more in the years to come. 


VENTURA MEETING OF THE W. B. M, P. 


“The Southern Branch, Woman’s 
Board of Missions of the Pacific and 
Home Missionary Union will hold 
their annual meetings together in the 
Congregational church, Ventura, 
October 2d, 3d and 4th. Each auxil- 
iary is entitled to two voting dele- 
gates. Will you at once attend to 
their appointment? A large and en- 
thusiastic gathering is desired.” To 
this bugle-call, thirteen women re- 
sponded, and came together at the 
Arcade Station, Los Angeles, Tuesday 
afternoon, October 2d. At 2 o’clock, 
they were en route for Ventura. One 
delegate had gone before; another 
followed the next morning. Was that 
a large company? Oh, no. “Was it 
full of enthusiasm? Oh, yes! brim 
fulland running over. 

A committee from the Ventura 
itors statiemy And ~eacorted 
them to*their various stopping pl 


‘young men. 


These all have young people for the. 


visitors came together at the church 
and enjoyed a social hour. At the 
morning and afternoon sessions of 
Wednesday the Southern Branch 
reviewed its work. The reports of 
officers, and the messages from 
auxiliaries, given either by delegates 
or written messages, were very en- 
couraging. 

To besure, the amount of money 
raised wag smaller than had been 
hoped for, still there were plain indi- 
cations that true missionary zeal had 
not abated, but had rather increased 
during the past year. Miss A. L. 
Peabody of. Los Angeles read an in- 
teresting paper on “The Amenians,” 
and referred.to the persecutions which 
the representatives of that people 
now living in Fresno are compelled 
to endure.,, Resolutions of sympathy 
for these guffering fellow-Christians 
were passed. 


Mrs. Averill read an able paper on 


“The Present Outlook of Missions.” 
Fathers Bristol and Bartlet were pres- 
ent by invitation cf the President, 
and made short addresses. At the 
public missionary serviceon Wednes- 
day evening there was an interesting 
exercise by a class of six little ‘girls; 
also singing by a choir of Chinese 
For this union meeting 
of two societies, Mrs. Williams’ paper 
on “The Oneness of Missionary 
Work” was very appropriate. 

-: Mrs. Crawford’s account of her 
work in Mexico was deeply touching. 
For this brave woman who has been 
called to lay her beloved husband in 
his lonely grave in a foreign land, 
and to come here and make a home 
for her four little children, the hearts 
of all were beating in sympathy. 

On Thursday the Home Missionary 
Union reviewed its record. And, in- 
deed, it was not a record to be asham- 
ed of. The present writer is not pre- 
pared to give facts and figures, but 
it is expected that the excellent re- 
ports of the Secretary and the Treas- 
urer will be given in the next issue 
of Tue Paciric. Mrs. Ford’s paper, 
“Reminiscences of Home Missionary 
Life,” was intensely interesting. 
Those not present at the meeting 
may be pleased to know that most of 
the papers have been promised for 


| publication. But will not dismay 


fill all hearts when it is known that 
the faithful Presidents and Secretaries 
of both societies have been released 
from their offices? It was only at 
their own urgent request that they 
were excused from service. 

Mrs. J. H. Williams of Redlands 
is now President, and Mrs. Barnes of 
Pasadena is Secretary of the South- 
ern Branch. Mrs. Washburne of 
Kast Los Angeles is President, and 
Mrs. Colcord of Claremont is Secre- 
tary of the Union. Besure that none 
can be more dismayed than are these 
officers as they attempt to fill the 
places of their worthy predecessors, 
Give them your sympathy and pray- 
ers. CO. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOUTHERN 
BRANCH OF THE W. B. M. P. 


The past year has been very quiet 
and uneventful so far as actual ag- 
gressive work is concerned. We 
were of liberal mind, and devised 
liberal things, and, had it been in 
our power, would have brought them 
to pass; but we trust the Lord 
recognizes the good intentions we 
have had, and says to us, as to David 
of old, “Forasmuch as it was in thine 
heart” to do these liberal things, and 
thus honor my name, “thou didst well 
in that it was in thine heart.” “Not- 
withstanding thou shalt not” do them, 
but those who come after thee shall 
even exceed that which thou hast pur- 
posed todo. We promised ourselves 
to raise eighteen hundred dollars, 
and earnestly hoped to do so. The 
Lord has ordered otherwise. 

The work of Mrs. Burnell in visit- 
ing the churches, and telling them of 
the work in foreign lands, has, we 
hope, been productive'of much good 
in awakening deeper interest, and 
creating intelligence, without which 
we cannot Lope to havea far-reaching 
influence. The results of her work, 
we hope, will still be felt, and the 
benefits be reaped for some time to 
come. 

We have added to our auxiliaries 
one at Blowmington, the Y. P. S. C. 
E. at South Riverside, and both the 
Y. P. 8. C. & and the Junior Y. P. 8. 
E. in the: First church, Pasadena. 
I hope another year will show a much 
greater increase'than that. We re- 
joice in these. 

The fact that our beloved Brother 
and Sister Price have gone from our 
very midst.to work as our substitutes 
will give ug energy and enthusiasm 
such as we,have not had before. Let 
us try and be worthy home guards, 
and work to some purpose in this 
field while they work abroad. 

We are looking forward with eager 
expectancy to the adoption of the 
Chapin sisters, one of whom is al- 
ready in China, and the other only 


waiting until age and training shall | 


make her fitted to join her sister. We 
hope the time is near when we shall 
take npon, ourselves. the support of 


‘these sisters,.who by birthandeduca-| _. 
tion, ‘and ‘by the’ example: ‘of their) 


\consectated parerits, seém eminent-’ 


ly adapted to the work of missions in 
China. 

If we should measure our work by 
the amount of money raised the past 
year, we should not consider the 
Branch abundantly successful. Have 
we not been more or less given to 
measuring our work by that standard ? 
“Man looketh upon the outward ap- 
pearance, but the Lord looketh upon 
the heart.” If our hearts and lives 
are consecrated to his service, he will 
give us the money. The workers in 
the auxiliaries write, “We had to 
make an effort to raise this money.” 
Of course you did, my sisters. Did 
you ever do anything worth your 
while without an effort? Now, the 
thing we ought to be able to do is to 
arouse such an interest among us that 
the money will be raised without an 
effort. If we love the Saviour as we 
ought, and think of his words, “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have done it 
unto me,” we shall give it as freely 
as we would a cup of cold water. 

During the great strike last sum- 
mer, our brothers talked a great deal 
about educating the masses. We 
must educate the masses of our sis- 


terhood, sow the country knee-deep. 


with literature, send out our good 
talkers; and when once the heart of 
American womanhood is aroused in 
behalf of her sisters at home and 
abroad, her sympathies will overflow, 
not at her eyes only, but at her finger- 
ends, and the Lord’s treasury will not 
lack. The majority of these our sis- 
ters sit in the darkness of ignorance 
as to what is being done at home for 
those abroad. Oh, that we could 
throw a great searchlight of informa- 
tion among them, and so startle them 
into activity that they would never 
again succumb to the “drowsy atmo- 
sphere of the enchanted ground” of 
blissful ignorance! But weconstant- 
ly awake to the joy and blessedness 
of consecrated service for our Lord 
in bringing souls out of darkness into 
light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God. 
(Mrs.) C. Tuomas, 
| Home Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Receipts, 


Brought forward September 30, 1893 $103 14 
Pasadena First church, $73 50; Y. P. 
S. C. E., $10; Juniors, $15..... 
Pasadena North church, $12 15; Y. 

Ba Gu: Bey 


98 50 
13 51 
82 45 
57 37 


40 00 


Redlands First church, $30; Y. P, S. 
Redlands Terrace church, $17; Y. P. 
S.C, 
Present, Ariz. Ty. ......... 
Highlands, $15.50; Junior, Y, P. S. 
San Diego, $70; Junior Y. P, S. C, 
E. (scholarship for boy in India), 


22 00 
32 35 


17 50 
97 95 


edd des 85 00 
25 50 
20 00 
Vernondale (work in Japan)........ 18 30 
Ontario, $31.24; Y. P. S.C. E. ($5 

of this for new missionaries), $15; 

Juniors, $10; Mrs. A, E. Tracy, 

Los Angeles First church (special 

fund, $15) $93; Young Ladies So- 

ciety, $75; Sunday-school (for two 

scholarships in Mrs. Perkins’ school) 

$30; Junior Y. P. S.C. E, $1.70; 

Y. P. S. C. E. (for Miss Denton), 

Los Angeles Park church ($5 special 

fund) $13; Y. P. S.C. E., $2..... 15 00 
Los Angeles Plymouth church) $5 spe- 

cial fund) $7; Y. P. S. C. E. 
¢ (toward Miss Chapin’s salary), $5. 12 ©0 
Los Angeles Olivet...... 3 20 
East Los IO 00 
East Los Angeles Collection Mission- 

Ventura, $2 20; Girls’ Junior Y. P, S. 

4 20 
Pomona Pilgrim church Junior Y. P. 

S. C. E., for support of girl in Miss 

Noyes’ school, Madura........... 15 15 
Pomona Pilgrim church, three lady 

II 
24 80 
Spring Valley Y. P. S.C. E........ 6 10 
Eagle Rock Junior Y. P. S.C. E... 4 00 
peasant Valley 2 65 
I 50 
West Los 75 
4 20 
Ee 10 85 
South Riverside... I 80 
Mrs. Lucas of San Bernardino...... I 00 
Mrs, S. B. Calvin, San Bernardino. . 3 00 
Mrs. T, C. Hunt, Riverside........ 3 00 
A Lady of Nordhoff...... I 
Miss Bosbyshell of Los Angeles.... . 5 00 
Mrs. Henrietta Leavitt of Saticoy.. . 5 00 

$1149 29 
Perris sent direct to Rev. Walter 

Frear for support of girlin Miss 

Denton’s 20 00 
Riverside (for new church pulpit at 

Adana, Turkey...... UU ) 7 10 

Disbursements, 
Miss Merriam, Treasurer W. B. M._. 
Mrs. Abbie S. Burnell............. 130 70 
Mrs. Carolina C. Thomas, Home Sec- 

retary expenses. 10 00 
Mrs. H. C. Brown, Home Secretary 

Mrs. Isabella H. Scott, Sup’t Chil- 

Mrs. A. C. Blaikie, Superintendent 

Mrs H. K. W. Bent, programs ..... 295 
Mrs. Jacob Horton, Superintendent 

C. Week 25 
Mrs, Alice D, Jewett for W. B. M, . 

Balance in treasury October 1, 1894 66 76 


| od? ceMwryiM) 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


[Extracts from report of Mrs, McPherrin, 
Secretary Southern Branch W, B. M. P.] 


This has been a cloudy year in 
some respects to our Japan mission- 
aries. We remember that a few 
years ago the Japanese welcomed our 
laborers, welcomed everything from 
this country, and it seemed as though 
it was to be a kingdom born ina day. 
But a reaction has taken place. They 
are jealous of our help now, and 
wish to have the management of 
their own affairs even in the church 
and school work. Miss Fenton writes, 
February 20, 1894: “We need your 
prayers as never before, and yet you 
must not think I feel discouraged. 
Indeed, I never felt so sure that we 
are going to win in the end; but, do 
pray for the leaders in the Church, 
and for all the body of Christians, 
that they be not led away by the 
wave of doubt that is sweeping over 
the land. 

“Daring the past two weeks the 
pastors and evangeli ts have been 
holding daily prayer-meetings, the 
first week from 6:30 to 7a. m.; but 
that was too late an hour, so this 
week they are being held from 6 to 
6:30 a.m. The meetings were very 
earnest the first week, and have been 
increasing in interest.” 

In another letter she says: “I am 
always glad to have a more intimate 
acquaintance with you ladies of the 
Board and other Christians, who, by 
your hard work, make it possible for 
me to be here; and I do not think 
you are laboring in a small way. You 
cannot see face to face the dreadful 
need as we here do; and so your 
work, being more largely a work of 
faith, is surely more difficult. 

“Tf you could have seen my girls 
to-day in class, and could have real- 
ized how very much I enjoyed every 
hour, and could now step into this 
pleasant room, I dare say you would 
think that missionaries are not so 
much to be pitied; and we don’t want 
pity. But we do want all your lov- 
ing sympathy, especially so now in 
our many perplexities.” > 

Yet Miss Denton’s faith is very 
strong that all will be right in the 
end. She says: “I have no doubt 
that all will be cleared up in time. 
The feeling seems to have taken hold 
of you at home that our mission is 
having more trouble than other mis- 
sions, and that the Kumi-ai pastors 
are going too far in the lines of the 
new theology. I do not think either 
of these things is true. A few 
months ago I had the privilege of 
traveling with three of the prominent 
Kumi-ai pastors,and I came home 
with new inspiration and renewed 
faith that these able men have a 
great work to do for Japan.” 

I wish I might give you pages 
from her letters, but time forbids; 
but must quote some things to let 
you see how important the work for 
woman is. She says: “I see more and 
more clearly that we are doing a 
great work in these girls’ schools, 
and that every woman you educate 
will be certain to accomplish much 
along some of the many lines of 
Christian work here. I wish I could 
show you these girls just as they 
seem to me, and, best of all, that we 
could any of us realize what a great 
work they can do for Christianity in 
Japan. Iam sure weshould be ready 
to do more for them could we half 
appreciate what this influence means 
for their lives, and the lives they 
will mould.” 

In this connection let me quote a 
word from the report of the Friday 
meeting in Chicago, as reported in a 
late Advance; as you may not all have 
seen it: “Miss Meyers, who has labor- 
éd eight years in Japan, four years 
in a boys’ school, and afterward in a 
girls school, said: ‘Much as I enjoyed 
the young men, I found they did not 
equal Japanese women for earnest- 
ness and consecration.’ She said it 
was a question how much longer it 
would be wise to send men to Japan 
as missionaries, but there was no 
question that women would be need- 
ed for many years to come.” 

Letters sent by Miss Denton, writ- 
ten by her girls when home for vaca- 
tion, show us how full of childlike 
faith and zeal they are in carrying 
Christianity to their friends. These 
earnest girls, as they complete their 
education and go to their homes, as 
they have new homes of their own, 
will be a wonderful power in Japan's 
evangelization. 

Miss Alice Harwood, who went out 
later, has, perhaps, seen more of 
cloudy than of sunny days in the 
mission field, Stationed first, as you 
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the anti-foreign feeling has been 
greater than in any other place. In 
October last the missionaries station- 
ed there all withdrew, owing to the 
action taken by the native trustees 
in regard to the school. 

In a note just received from Mrs. 
Harwood, she says: “ Alice has been 
spending her vacation at Arimo, near 
Kobe, where many missionaries from 
China, Corea and Japan congregate; 
and where a missionary conference, 
lasting a week or more, is held ev- 
ery summer. Alice has somewhat re- 
covered from the nervous strain in- 
cident to their expulsion from Ku- 
mamoto, and expects to go to Mat- 
suyama to be associated with Miss 
Judson during Miss Gunnison’s stay 
in America. 


A TIMELY SUGGESTION. 


In our preaching we should take 
the wise way to win the respect and 
confidence. of those to whom we 
speak and whom we would influence. 
In this matter there is great danger 
of mistake. One of the speakers at 
San Bernardino referred to the sys- 
tem of competition and used as an 
illustration the case of Marshal 
Field. The reference was not meant 
to be unkind, but at least one good 
man who knew Mr. Field was greatly 
stirred by the implication, and felt 
that such mistakes were too common 
in the pulpit, and that it would be 
well to distinguish carefully and to 
use discriminating language. This 
man, from intimate acquaintance 
with such men as the late William 
Thaw of Pittsburgh, had come to see 
from their standpoint, and it would 
be of great value if we could all see 
from such vantage ground. To at- 
tack a man of straw, a caricature of 
our own creation, is wonderfully easy 
business; to draw the picture of our 
man true to his life is the work of a 
lifetime and only special artists can 
then succeed. In painting we bid a 
man desist who cannot draw to the 
life; so here it is not only crude and 
cruel to caricature our fellows, but it 
does a world of evil. It closes up 
their hearts. It may even destroy 
their very souls through bitterness. 
Who knows the genesis of a har- 
dened mind which shows itself cold 
and heartless to the end. May it not 
have been the cruel words of some 
good man uttered inconsiderately. 
Let us discriminate between legiti- 
mate business and robbery, between 
high purpose in noble giving and 
selfish grasping for more; between 
money made in doing a large busi- 
ness upon a narrow margin in lines 
which bring the greatest quantity of 
needed articles to the people at low- 
est cost for that particular service of 
transfer—let us distinguish between 
such business and money obtained 
from manufacture and sale of that 
which destroys life and without 


which, by the consent of all men, the 


world would be blessed, and between 
money made in buying low and sell- 
ing high, when the depression was 
caused by the man’s own trickery 
and the advance by his fraud. In 
nothing does the scribe need more 
wisdom than in touching discriminat- 
ingly upon these deep and burning 
questions. What a blessed thing it 
would be for men who declaim indis- 
criminately against wea'th if they 
could know one good business man 
of wealth! This is the method of sci- 
ence: Get your facts first. These are 
laboriously obtained. There is some- 
thing sublime in its suggestiveness 
that a great naturalist, in examining 
so simple a form of life as the earth- 
worm, suffered himself not to write 
about it until he had studied these 
worms for twenty years. Those who 
describe men without ever having 
come into touch with one single man 
are pursuing the methods of science 
after the manner of Oxford about. 
sixty years ag). 
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